


























This is the latest 
W.B.Erect Form 
Corset 


When the makers of dresses 
decreed that skirts must fit 
taut over the hips we straight- 
away produced a special model 
for this innovation. Not only 
is the length of the corset 
proper very great, but extra 
pieces reach far down and 
case in the thighs, producing 
a sloping hip of exquisite pro- 
portions. Two models are 
now ready. They will fit the 
average woman. 


Erect Form 711 at $2.00 
Erect Form 713 at $4.00 

All first-class dealers sell 
W. B. Erect Form Corsets. 
If yours cannot supply you, 
mention his name and send 
price of model desired, and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Weingarten Bros. 
Dept. E 
377-379 Broadway 
New York 
Largest 
Manufacturer¢ 


of Corsets 
in the World 
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Erect Form 973 [7's 
figures. Fairly low-busted—medium 
hip. Made of sterling jean in white 
and drab, and of black sateen. 
Trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. 


Price . eee - <nge $1.00 
Erect Form 974 Is the 


same 
as above, but is made of a fine 


quality coutil. oa - $1.50 


to 3. Price 


Erect Form 959 ,”", 


for medium figures. Made of French 
coutil in white and drab and of black 
sateen ; trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. 


Price . ee - rd hs $2.00 
Erect Form 962 f°: 


figures. Long over abdomen and 
hips; short from waist-line up. Of 
white or drab French coutil and black 
serge, trimmed with lace 
and baby ribbon. Price $2.50 
Erect Form 966 "<i 0e: 
devel- 
oped figures. Made of white and 
drab French coutil, and black lasting 
cloth. Low bust and long 


hip. Sizes 18 to 36. Price $3.00 
Erect Form 970 [9's 


dium 
figures. Made on the pattern of 973 
(above). Material is a light, durable 
batistie. In white only, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon. 


Sizes 18 to 3. Price . $1.00 
Erect Form 972 ii. 


batiste only. For medium developed 
figures. Has extreme low “ V " bust. 
Extra long over hips and abdomen. 
Trimmed with a wide band gros- 


grain ribbon. Sizes 18 
ee... . . $1.50 


to 30. Price 
4li “WW. B. Erect Form” 


Corsets are so plainly siamped, 
accept mo substitutes. 


Weingarten Bros. 
377-379 Broadway, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers 
of Corsets 

in the World 
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BY OLIVE SCHREINER 
Second Paper 


HAT such should be the mental atti- 
tude of the average woman taking 
part in the readjustive sexual move- 
ment of our age is sometimes brought 
forward as an indication of the in- 
efficiency and probable ultimate fail- 
ure of the movement in which she takes part. But 
in truth this is not so. It is rather an indication 
that shows how healthy and deeply implanted in the 
substance of human life are the roots of this move- 
ment; it places it in a line with all the vast con- 
trolling movements which have in the course of the 
ages reorganized human life. 

For those great movements which have permanent- 
ly modified the condition of the race have never taken 
their rise amid the chopped logic of schools; they 
have never drawn their vitality from a series of 
purely intellectual and abstract inductions. Théy 
have arisen always through the action of widely 
spread material or intellectual conditions, creating 
widespread human needs, which, pressing upon the 
isolated individuals, awaken at last continuous, if 
somewhat vague and uncertain, social movement in 
a given direction. Near intellectual comprehension 
may guide, retard, or accelerate great social move- 
ments; it has never created them. It may even be 
questioned whether those very leaders who have 
superficially appeared to create and organize great 
and successful social movements have themselves, in 
most cases, perhaps in any, fully understood in all 
their complexity the movements they themselves have 
appeared to rule. They have been rather themselves 
permeated by the great common need, and led by it; 
though possessed of more will, passion, intensity, or 
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intellect, they have been able to give voice 
to that which in others was dumb, and con- 
scious direction to that which in others was 
unconscious desire; they have been but the 
topmost crest of a great wave of human ne- 
cessity; they have never created the wave 
which bore them and humanity onwards. The 
artificial social movements which have had 
their origin in the arbitrary will of indi- 
viduals, guided with however much of de- 
termination and reason, have of necessity 
proved ephemeral and abortive. An Alex- 
ander might will to weld a Greece and an 
Asia into one, a Napoleon might resolve to 
create of a diversified Europe one consoli- 
dated state, and by dint of skill and deter- 
mination they might for a moment appear to 
be accomplishing that which they desired; 
but the constraining individual will being 
withdrawn, the object of their toil has melted 
away; as the little heap of sand gathered 
under the palm of a child’s hand on the sea- 
shore melts away, scattered by the wind and 
washed out by the waves, the moment the 
controlling hand that shaped it is withdrawn, 
while the small, soft, indefinite, watery frag- 
ment of jelly-fish lying beside it, though tossed 
hither and thither by water and wind, yet 
retains its shape and grows, because its 
particles are bound by an internal and or- 
ganic force. 

Our woman’s movement resembles strongly 
in this matter that mighty religious and in- 
tellectual movement which for centuries con- 
vulsed the life of Europe, and had as its ul- 
timate outcome the final emancipation of the 
human intellect, and the freedom of the hu- 


man spirit. Looked back upon from the van- 


tage-point of the present, it presents the 
appearance of one vast, steady, persistent 
movement, proceeding always in one ulti- 
mate direction as though guided by some con- 
trolling human intellect. But to the mass 
of individuals taking part in it it presented 
ar appearance far other. It was fought out, 
now here and then there, by isolated indi- 
viduals or small groups, and often for what 
appeared small and almost personal ends, 
having sometimes superficially little in com- 
mon. Now it was a Giordano Bruno, burnt 
in Rome in défence of abstract theory with 
regard to the nature of the First Cause; then 
an Albigeois hurled from his rocks because 
he refused to part with the leaves of his old 
Bible; now a Dutch peasant woman walking 
serenely to the stake because she refused to 


bow her head before two crossed rods; then 
a Helvetius burnt by Protestant Calvin at 
Geneva; or a Spinoza cut off from his tribe 
and people in Holland; then an exiled Rous- 
seau or Voltaire; till, in our own day, the last 
sounds of the long fight gloriously won are 
dying about us as fading echoes, in the guise 
of a few puerile attempts to exclude indi- 
viduals from political or intellectual fields 
of action, or to enforce trivial disabilities 
on the ground of abstract convictions. The 
vanguard of humanity has won its battle. 
To the men and women taking part in this 
mighty movement during the five or six cen- 
turies of the past probably nothing was 
quite clear intellectually, in the majority of 
cases, but their own immediate move. Not 
the leaders—most certainly not good old Mar- 
tin Luther, even when he gave utterance to 
lis immortal “J can no otherwise” (the eter- 
nal justification of all reformers and social 
innovators )-—understood the whole breadth of 
the battle-field on which they were engaged, 
or grasped with exact intellectual precision 
all the issues which were involved. The val- 
iant Englishman who, as the flames leaped 
about him, cried to his companion in death, 
“Play the man, Master Ridley; we shall by 
God’s grace this day light such a candle in 
England as shall never be put out!” un- 
doubtedly thought that the candle he lighted 
was the mere tallow rush-light of a small 
sectarian freedom in England, nor perceived 
that what he lighted was but one ray of that 
vast universal aurora of intellectual and 
spiritual liberty whose light was ultimately 
to stream, not across England only, but 
across the earth. Nevertheless, undoubtedly, 
behind all these limited efforts, for what ap- 
peared superficially limited causes, lay, in the 
hearts of the men and women concerned, 
through the ages, a profound if vague con- 
sciousness of ends larger than they clearly 
knew, to be subserved by. their action; of a 
universal social duty and a great necessity. 
That the woman’s movement of our day 
has not taken its origin as the result of any 
mere process of logieal comprehension; that 
it breaks out, now here and now tiere, in 
forms divergent and at times superficially al- 
most irreconcilable; that the majority of 
those taking part in it are driven into action 
as the result of the immediate pressure of the 
conditions of life, and are not always able 
logically to state the nature of all causes 
which propel them, or to paint clearly all 
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results of their action—so far from removing 
it from the category of the vast reorgani- 
zing movements of humanity, places it in a 
line with them, showing how vital, sponta- 
neous, and wholly organic is its origin. 

That at a certain point it manifests itself 
in a passionate, and at times almost inco- 
herent, cry for an accredited share in pub- 
lie and social duties, while at another it 
makes itself felt as a silent endeavor after 
self-culture; that in one land it embodies it- 
self mainly in a resolute endeavor to enlarge 
the sphere of remunerative labor for woman, 
while in another it manifests itself chiefly 
as an effort to reconstruct the personal re- 
lation of the sexes; that in one individual 
it manifests itself as a passionate and some- 
times noisy struggle for liberty of personal 
action, while in the next it is being fought 
out silently in the depths of the individual 
consciousness (that primal battle-ground on 
which all questions of reform and human 
advance must ultimately be fought)—all this 
diversity, and the fact that the average wo- 
man is entirely concerned in labor in her 
own little field, show, not the weakness, but 
the strength and the deep-rooted vitality of 
the movement, which, taken as a whole, is a 
movement steady and persistent in one di- 
rection, in the direction of increased activity 
and intelligence, and towards the negation of 
all possibility of parasitism in the human 
female; and ultimately, therefore, towards the 
advance and freedom of all humanity. Slow- 
ly -and half uneonsciously as the child is 
shaped in the womb, this movement shapes 
itself in the bosom of our time, taking its 
place beside those other vast human develop- 
ments of which men, noting their spontaneity 
and the co-ordination of their parts, have 
said, in the phraseology of old days, “ This 
thing is not of man, but of God!” 

He who to-day looks at some great Gothic 
cathedral in its final form seems to be looking 
at that which might have been the dream of 
some single soul of genius, who, waking in the 
morning, found the dream a reality. But in 
truth its origin was far otherwise. Ages 
elapsed from the time the first rough stone 
was laid as a foundation till the last spire 
and pinnacle were shaped, and the hand which 
laid the foundation stone was never the same 
as that which set the last stone upon the 
coping. Generations succeeded one another, 
laboring at gargoyle, rose-window, and shaft, 
and died, leaving the work to others; the first 


master-builder who drew up the first rough 
outline passed away and was succeeded by 
others, and the details of the work as com- 
pleted bore but faint resemblance to the work 
as he devised it: no man fully understood 
all that others had done or were doing, but 
each labored in his place, and the work as 
completed had unity; it expressed not the 
desire and necessity of one mind, but of the 
unknown human spirit. And not less essen- 
tial to the existence of the building was the 
labor of the humble workman who passed his 
life in earving gargoyles and shaping a few 
rose-windows, than that of the loftiest master- 
builder who drew the general ‘outlines. And 
it was heroic; for the master-builder who, 
though it were but vaguely, had some image 
of what the whole work would be when the 
last stone was laid upon the coping and the 
last spire raised, ite was easy to labor with 
devotion and zeal—though well he might know 
that the placing of that last stone and the 
raising of that last spire would not be his, 
and that the building in its full beauty and 
strength he should never see. But for the 
journeyman laborer who carried on his stones, 
and month by month toiled, carving at his 
own little gargoyle or shaping the traceries 
in his little oriel window, without any vision 
of what thé whole would be when completed, 
it was not so easy; nevertheless, it was 
through the conscientious labors of such 
alone, through their heaps of chipped and 
spoiled stones, their half failures and almost 
blind successes, that at the last the pile could 
be reared in its strength and beauty. 

For Moses, who could climb Pisgah and, 
though it were through a mist of bitter tears, 
see stretching out before him the land of the 
inheritanee, which his feet should never 
tread, whose fruit his hand should not 
touch, it was yet not so hard to turn round 
and die, for, as in a dream, he had seen the 
land; but for the thousands who could climb 
no Pisgah, who were to leave their bones 
whitening in the desert, having never seen 
even from afar the true outline of the land, 
who on that long march bore not the Ark nor 
even struck the timbrel, but carried only their 
small household vessels and possessions, who 
were to lie down and perish in the desert, 
knowing only that ahead somewhere lay a 
land of promise—for them it was not so easy! 
Nevertheless, it was by the slow and some- 
times wavering march of such as these that 
the land was reached at last. 
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For her whose insight enables her to see, 
however vaguely and through the distance, 
those large beatitudes towards which the labor 
and suffering of the women of to-day may 
tend, who sees beyond the present, albeit in 
a future she knows she herself will never 
enter, an enlarged and ennobled womanhood 
bearing forward with it a strengthened and 
expanded race, it is perhaps not hard to re- 
nounce and labor with unshaken purpose—but 
for those who have not that view, who struggle 
on, animated at most by some vague con- 
that somewhere ahead lies some 
large end towards which their efforts tend, 
and who labor on patiently year after year 
at some poor little gargoyle of a franchise 
bill, at the shaping of rough little 
foundation stone of reform in education or 
«lress—a stone which perhaps never quite fits 
the spot it was intended for, and has to be 
thrown aside—or who carve away all their 
lives to produce a corbel of some new and 
beautiful condition in sexual relations, in 
the end to find it break under the chisel; 
who, out of many failures, attain perhaps to 
but one success, and that so small and set so 
much in the shade that no eye will ever see it 
—for such as these, it is perhaps not easy to 
labor on without growing weary. Neverthe- 
less, it is through the labors of these myriad 
toilers, each working in her own small sphere 
with her own small outlook, and out of endless 
failures and miscarriages, that at last the 
enwidened and beautiful human life of the 
future must rise. Wherever the walls of a 
vast cathedral mount up, men find buried in 
the earth beside it the chipped and broken 
fragments of granite and marble which were 
often the failures out of which success grew. 
Out of the action, conscious or unconscious, 
of the many must the perfected whole arise. 

When a star-fish lies on the ground at the 
foot of a rock it has to climb, it would seem 
as though there were nothing which could 
stir the seemingly inert mass, and no means 
for taking it to the top. Yet watch it. Be- 
neath its lower side, hidden from sight, are 
a million fine tentacles; impulses of will from 
the centre radiate throughout the whole body, 
and each tiny fibre, fine as a hair, slowly ex- 
tends itself and seizes on the minute particle 
of rock nearest it; now a small tentacle 
slips its hold and then it holds firmly, and 
then slowly the whole inert mass rises. 
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“Das evege weibliche 
Zeert uns hien an!” 
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Further, it is often said of those of us who 
take part in this readaptation of woman’s re- 
lation to life, that we are “ New Women”; 
and we are at times spoken of as though 
we were a something new and strange in the 
order of human life. 


But the truth is, we are not new. We are 
that old, old Teutonic womanhood which 
twenty centuries ago ploughed its march 


through European forests and morasses be- 
side its fellow male, which marched with the 
Cimbri to Italy and with the Franks across 
the Rhine, with the Varangians into Russia 
and the Alamanni into Switzerland, which 
peopled Scandinavia and penetrated to 
Britain, whose priestesses had their shrines 
in German forests, and gave the oracle for 
peace or war. We are women of a breed 
whose racial ideal was no Helen of Troy, 
passed passively from male hand to hand, as 
men pass gold or dust, but that Brynhild 
whom Sigurd found, clad in helm and byrne, 
the warrior maid who gave him counsel, “ the 
deepest that ever yet was given to living man,” 
and “wrought on him to the performing of 
great deeds,” who, when he died, raised high 
the funeral pyre and lay down on it beside 
him, erying, “ Nor shall the docr swing to 
at the heel of him as I go beside him!” We 
are women of a race that of old knew no fear, 
and feared no death; and if to-day we have 
fellen on evil and degenerate times, there 
moves in many of us still the throb of the 
old blood. If it be on no physical battle- 
field that we stand beside our men, and 
on the march through no external forest or 
morass that we have to-day to lead, it is vet 
the old spirit that after two thousand vears 
stirs within us; it is vet the ery of the old, 
free, Teutonic woman which sounds across 
the world to-day. Though the battle be now 
in the laboratory or in the workshop, in the 
forum or the study, in the assembly and the 
mart, with the pen and not the sword, of the 
head and not the arm, we still stand side by 
side with the men we love, “ to dare with them 
in war and to suffer with them in peace,” as 


the Roman wrote of our old Teutonic mo- 
thers.* 
The women of old who, barefooted and 


white-robed, led their Northern folks on that 
long march to Italy, were animated by the con- 
viction that they led their people to a fairer 
clime; we to-day believe we have caught sight 
* See Tacitus and other Roman writers on Ger- 
manic women. . 
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of a nobler land than any Italy. Behind us, 
we believe, follows a longer train than any 
composed of our own race and people; the 
sound of the march we hear behind us is of all 
arth’s women bearing within them the race; 
the foot-path, vet hardly perceptible, which we 
tread down to-day will, we believe, be earth’s 
broadest and straightest road, along which 
the children of men will pass to a higher 
beatitude. The banner which we unfurl to- 
day is not new; it is the standard of the old, 
free, monogamous, laboring woman which 
twenty hundred years ago floated over the 
forests of Europe. We shall bear it on, each 
generation as it falls passing it into the 
hand of that which follows, till we plant it 
so high that all nations of the world shall see 
it; till the women of the humblest human 
races shall be gathered beneath its folds, and 
no child enter life that was not born within 
its shade. 

We are not new! If you would understand 
us, go back two thousand years and study our 
descent; our breed is our explanation. We 
are the daughters of our fathers as well as 
of our mothers. In our dreams we still hear 
the clash of the shields of our forefathers as 
they struck them together before battle and 
raised the shout of “ Freedom!” When we 
wake, their cry is with us still, and breaks 
from our own lips. We are the daughters of 
those men. 

But it is truly said further, “ Are there not 
some among you, raising your crv of free- 
dom and of labor, who yet seek no labor and 
no true freedom! Are there not women 
among you who use your shibboleth merely as 
a means for opening a door to greater and 
more highly flavored self-indulgence, to a 
more lucrative and enjoyable parasitism? 
Are there not women who under the guise of 
“work ” are seeking increased means of plea- 
sure and passive gain, to whom intellectual 
training and the opening to new fields of 
labor side by side with man mean merely new 
means of self-advertisement and parasite suc- 
cess, who, hidden under the mantle of the 
“new woman,” obtain and abuse new privi- 
leges? We answer: There are truly such. 
Among us but not of us; this at least may be 
said, that we ourselves are seldom deceived 
by them. Undoubtedly the sheep generally 
recognize the wolf in sheep’s clothing, though 
the onlookers may not, and though not al- 
ways able to drive him from the flock. Using 
our password of “work,” they yet cannot 


give any response in any accomplished toil 
or sincere endeavor. The outer world may 
be misled by them; we, who stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them, know them. They are 
not many, neither are they new. They are 
one of the oldest survivals, and among the 
most primitive relics in the race. They are 
as old as Loki among the gods, as Lucifer 
among the Sons of the Morning, as the snake 
in the Garden of Eden, as pain and sin in the 
web of human life. 

Such a woman is as old as that first primi- 
tive woman who, when she went with her fel- 
lows to gather wood for the common house- 
hold, put grass in the centre of the bundle 
that she might appear to carry as much as 
they, yet carry nothing; she is as old as the 
first man who threw away his shield in battle, 
and yet, when it was over, gathered with the 
victors to share the spoils; as old as cowardice 
and lust in the human and animal world; 
only to cease from being when perhaps 
an enlarged and expanded humanity shall 
have cast the last scurf of its most primitive 
skin. 

Every army has its camp-followers, who 
are not among its accredited soldiers, but who 
follow in its train, ready to attack and rifle 
the fallen of both sides. To lookers-on they 
may appear combatants; but the soldiers 
know who they are. At that supper in Judea 
there was one masfer, and to the onlooker 
there may have seemed twelve apostles; in 
truth, there were eleven only. There has al- 
ways been this thirteenth figure at every sac- 
ramental gathering since the world began, 
wherever the upholders of a great cause have 
broken spiritual bread; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether in any instance this thir- 
teenth figure has ever been able to destroy, 
or even vitally to retard, a great human move- 
ment. Judas could hang his master by a 
kiss, but he could not silence the voice which 
for a thousand years rang out from the 
Judean grave. Again and again, in social, 
political, and intellectual movéments, the be- 
trayer betrays—and the cause marches on over 
the body of the man. 

There are women among us whose politi- 
eal, social, intellectual, or philanthropic la- 
bors are put on as harlots put on paint, and 
for the same purpose—but they can no more 
retard the progress of that great bulk of 
vital and courageous womanhood than the 
seum on the surface of a mighty river can 
ultimately prevent its reaching the sea. 
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PEOPLE OF THE PLAY 


JANE, @ farmer’s daughter. 
ELLA GRANVILLE, an actress “ on the road.” 
EBEN, a farmer’s son. 


Scene.—The kitchen of a Maine farm-house, 
not far from the town of Portsmouth. At 
hack of stage an outside door, with old- 
fashioned brass knoc: -r on the outside. 
When door opens intry road is seen, 
and meadows in distance. Left of 
door, a window filled with flowering shrubs 
and plants. Left of stage, a stove. Right 
of stage, an old-fashioned dresser with blue 
and white cups and saucers, and a caster 
containing pepper-pot, etc. A bucket of 
water stands by window, and a dipper by 
it. Centre of stage, to the right, a table 
with drawers; a local newspaper les folded 
on the table. A large feather duster hangs 
on the wall, a kettle boils on the stove, 
clock hangs on wall. Cupboard in wall 
near dresser. As curtain rises, Jane is 


seen standing at the open door waving to, 


some one down the road. She wears a cot- 

ton dress and check apron. 
Time.—A summer afternoon. 

Jane. Good-by, good-by! Yes, yes! Good- 
by! and don’t hurry home. (She shuts door 
and leans against it.) Oh dear! I thought 
they’d never go! But I’m alone at last with 
my dear, exciting Algernon Fitzwilliams and 
Lady Gwendolyn. (She crosses to drawer in 
table and brings out a torn paper novel.) 
Adorable Gwendolyn! Where did I leave you? 
Oh yes. (Turns pages rapidly.) Here it is. 
(Reads.) “Lady Gwendolyn, in her pink 
satin tea gown embroidered with pearls, 
majestically rose, and holding a fan in one 
hand and a vinaigrette in the other, with 
haughty disdain scorned the addresses of the 
despairing Duke, and pointed to the door. 
Her suppressed emotion was only perceptible 


(A Com 
by 6. B. Perkins 
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by the quivering aigrette in her hair.” 
(Much action and gesticulation during this 
reading.). Now let me see. (Puts down the 
book.) She had a train, of course. (Takes 
off her apron and ties it loosely hind side 
before so it drags behind.) And (referring 
to book) “her emotion was only perceptible 
by the quivering aigrette in her hair.” A-i- 
grette. Now I wonder what that is? (Pon- 
ders.) Oh, I know. I saw the picture of one 
in an advertisement, and an a-i-grette was a 
feather! (Crosses to feather duster hanging 
on the wall.) Maybe, though (pauses), twas 
a switch, for the advertisement was a hair- 
dresser’s. No, I guess not (she pulls out two 
feathers from duster), for the book says “ it 
quivered,” an’ I guess a switch wouldn’t do 
that. (She fastens feathers in her hair.) 
Then, the Lady Gwendolyn had a fan. 
(Looks about the room hopelessly.) Oh, 
here! (Sees newspaper and folds it into a 
fan.) Now I’ve got the pink satin tea gown 
(kicks her apron train) and the a-i-grette and 
the fan, but she had something else. What 
was it? (Refers to book.) “ Holding a fan 
in one hand and a vin-a-i-grette in the oth- 
er—”’ Jiminy! What’s a vin-a-i-grette? 
If an a-i-grette is a feather, a vin-a-i-grette 
must be a whole tail. (Takes down duster 
and waves it limply.) I don’t think she had 
that. Perhaps it was a kind of stick, or (with 
inspiration) a weapon! (Runs to dresser and 
takes out carving-knife, which she waves.) 
I think it must have been a weapon she had 
in her hand when she dismissed the Jook. 
Yet (pauses), later on the book says she faint- 
ed, and was revived with a vin-a-i-grette, so 
I don’t think it could have been a carving- 
knife exactly. (Goes to book again.) “ Vin- 
a-i-grette, from which came the scent of lav- 
ender salts.” Oh, my! (Laughs.) Oh, my! 
It’s nothing but a smelling-bottle. (Looks 
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about her.) Here, this will do. (Takes pep- 
per-pot out of caster.) Now for the grand 
scene! (Trips over trailing apron.) Oh, my 
pink satin is too long. (Stoops down to ex- 
tricate herself and sees her feet.) That won’t 
do! Lady Gwendolyn wore slippers. (She 
goes to cupboard, takes off her boots, takes 
out rubber -goloshes, which she puts on her 
stocking feet.) That’s better. Now ! 
(Strikes an attitude, and waves her paper 
fan.) “Go, my lord Duke! You make me 
weary!” (Uses pepper-pot as vinaigrette, 
with much affectation.) “ He’s gone! Gone 
forever!” (With the pepper-pot to her nose 
she totters and falls in a faint, and imme- 
‘diately commences to violently. ) 
A-chu! a-chu! a-chu! (Sits upon the floor.) 
Now isn’t that unfortunate! I know Lady 
Gwendolyn never sneezed. A-chu! a-chu! 
a-chu! But then she didn’t sniff pepper. 
A-chu! (Picks herself up, seriously.) What 
do you suppose happens when a real actress 
sneezes? How I wish I knew! (Sits.) I 
wish I had a really, truly actress to talk to 
before I .zo on the stage. I wouldn’t like 
the manager to say to me, when he engages 


sneeze 
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me (rises and makes formal bow), “ Madam, 
your extraordinary talent will doubtless place 
you in the front ranks of the profession, but 
I see by a few details you have not had much 
experience; for instance, I notice when you 
faint — most admirably done, madam, most 
admirably done—but as I was saying, I no- 
ticed you bruised your elbow!” (Rolls up her 
sleeve and shows a large black and blue 
spot; continues talking to herself.) And that 
isn’t the only one, either. (Touches her 
shoulder, hips, etc.) I’ve been practising that 
faint for a week, and—it’s worse than learn- 
ing the bicycle! But Ill say to the manager, 
in answer to his objections (makes a bow), 
“Mr. Manager, perhaps I don’t faint like a 
Sary Bernhardy, but I can dance to beat the 
band!” 

[ Music, and she dances in her goloshes 
an old country dance. During her 
dancing Eben passes the window and 
looks in; then he comes to the door, 
which he opens softly, and stands in- 
side until she suddenly sees him, and 
stops suddenly, as though frozen to 
the spot. 








“LL GIVE YOU AN HOUR TO DECIDE.” 
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Eben (after a moment’s silence). Wal! 
[Jane turns her back on him and walks 
away. 

Eben. I heered you wasn’t feelin’ well 
*nough to go with t’other folks to the picnic, 
so 1 come round to see what ailed ye. 

Jane (embarrassed). I—I had a headache. 

Eben. Hit don’t ’pear as though yer feet 
could ha’ ached much. [ Chuckles. 

Jane (angrily). I don’t see’s it’s much 
business o’ yours whether my feet or my head 
ache. I’ll thank you to go out, and shut the 
door after you. 

Eben. Oh no, Jinny. I ’ain’t come here to 
go out agin, till I’ve had my say. 

Jane. Then say it quick, Eben, and go. 

Eben (throwing his cap down on table and 
coming toward her). I want to tell you, Jin- 
ny, this is the last chance I'll give you for a 
straight answer. For two years, now, you 
’ain’t said “ Yes,” and you ’ain’t said “ No,” 
but to-day ye got to make up yer mind, for 
Tl’m—goin’—away. 

Jane (looking at him quickly in surprise, 
then turning away). Wal, why don’t you go? 

Eben. ’Cause I want ye to know fust why 
I’m goin’, an’ then I'll give ye an hour to 
decide. 

Jane. You needn’t be so generous with your 
time; a minute ‘Il do just as well. 

Eben. No; a good deal can happen in an 
hour, an’ I’d rather not take yer answer just 
now. 

Jane. When ye going, Eben? 

Eben. To-morrow—ef I go. Ive had a 
good chance offered me in Chicago, but, Jin- 
ny, ef you'll say honest that you'll marry me, 
I'll stay and work the farm, and we’ll live 
happy there together. Oh, Jinny, tell me to 
stay! 

[He awkwardly tries to put his arms 
around her, but she draws off. 

Jane. No, Eben, I can’t marry you (mys- 
teriously and confidentially), ’cause, Eben, 
I’ve got a—vocation! 

Eben (sympathetically). Oh! Oh, can’t it 
be cured, Jinny ? 

Jane (laughing). Cured! You silly! Only 
by carrying it out. 

Eben (hurt). Oh! Oh, I guess I don’t jes 
know what a vocation is. 

Jane. No, you probably never had one, 
Eben; a great many never do. 

Eben. What is it, Jinny? Does it hurt? 

Jane. Yes, Eben, it hurts awfully. 

Eben (anriously). Where? 





Jane (placing her hand on her heart). 
Here (and placing her hand on her head)— 
and here. 

Eben (tenderly and awkwardly). Poor Jin- 
ny! poor little girl! 

Jane (solemnly). A vocation, Eben, is a 
calling. Your heart calls, and your head calls, 
and every nerve in your body tingles with 
calling, till you go and do what you know 
must be done. 

Eben (beaming with understanding). Why, 
Jinny, that’s the way I felt! 

Jane (surprised). You, Eben ? 

Eben. Yes, when I asked you to marry me 
two years ago, and my heart has kept on call- 
ing ever since. 

Jane (impatiently). That’s very different- 
A real vocation is something intellectual 
(with superiority, tapping her forehead), and 
(archly) you never had that—did you? 

Eben. Mebbe I didn’t, Jinny, but I allers 
supposed ef yer heart was all right yer head 
could take care of itself. 

Jane. Well, you’re wrong. Head first, and 
heart after; and (significantly) I like to be 
alone with my thougths. 

Eben. Was that what was keepin’ ye com- 
pany when I came in? (Walks toward door.) 
I’m goin’ up the road a spell, an’ when I come 
back, in about an hour, I’ll look at the knock- 
er on the door. Ef ye change yer mind, Jin- 
ny, you can tie yer handkerchief on to the 
knocker as ye used to when ye wanted me 
to come in. 

Jane. You needn’t take all that trouble. 
The path through the meadow is a shorter 
way home for you, and there'll be no use in 
passin’ the door; there won’t be no handker- 
chief tied to the knocker. 

Eben. Wal, I’m comin’ home by the road, 
an’ I’ll git my answer when I come. Ef there 
ain’t no sign, ’ll—go—on. I won’t trouble 
ye to say good-by; the handkerchief ’l! say, 
or leave unsaid, all that’s necessary. 

[ Exit Eben. 

Jane (alone, puts pepper-pot back in caster, 
smooths out newspaper, hums to herself im- 
patiently; comes to table, sees paper novel, 
opens drawer and throws it in; shuts drawer 
with a slam). Oh dear! (Stamps her foot.) 
What did he some for? I hate to be inter- 
rupted; it—it—breaks the chain of thought. 
(Knock-at the door.) Who’s that? It can’t 
be Eben again. [She opens it at once. 
Enter Ella Granville. She has dyed hair, 

rouged cheeks, large hat with many strag- 
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“THE STAGE IS ALL LIGHTS AND MUSIC AND FLOWERS?” 
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gling feathers, much perfume, soiled 

gloves, soiled ruffled petticoat, high-heeled 

lan slippers. 

Ella. Can I come in and rest awhile? I’ve 
turned my ankle on a stone, and I don’t see 
how I’m ever going to get back to Ports- 
mouth. 

Jane. Why, certainly! Come right in. 
(Helps her across room, Ella limping.) 
There, sit here (placing her in rocking-chair), 
and rest your foot here (placing other chair 
in front and putting foot on it). My sakes! 
| should think you would turn your foot 
walkin’ in them slippers! (Aside.) Regular 
Lady Gwendolyn’s. 

Ella. What do you generally wear? Those? 

[Points to goloshes. 

Jane (embarrassed). Oh, I was just prac- 
tising. 

Ella. Practising? Practising what? Wad- 
ing mud-puddles, or sneak-thieving ? 

Jane. No, no. You see, I am going on the 
stage. 

Ella. You are? Oh-h! [Groans from pain. 

Jane. Your poor foot! Let me bind it. 

[Goes to dresser; takes out linen, which 
she tears into strips. 

Ella. Give me something to drink. 

[Jane fills a dipper with water from a 
pail near window and brings it to 
her. 

Ella. Haven’t you something stronger? 

Jane. Stronger ? 

Ella. -Whiskey is more what I need. 

Jane. Whiskey! Law sakes! This is a 
temperance State. But I can give you ginger 
beer. 

Ella (smiling, though evidently in pain). 
Water will do as well. Thank you. 

[She drinks. 

Jane (binding her foot). You mustn’t use 
your foot for a week. 

Ella. I wish I didn’t have te, but I must go 
on to-night. ’ 

Jane. Go on? Go on what? 

Ella. Go on the stage, of course. I’m an 
actress. 

Jane (jumping aside in astonishment, and 
gazing incredulously). Are you a real actress? 
A real, live actress? 

Ella. Well, I’m an actress, but more dead ’n 
alive now, I guess. I wish you’d bind my 
foot. 

[Jane drops on her knees beside Ella 
and removes slipper; continues to 
bandage; Ella watches her. 
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Ella. So you are going on the stage? 
(Jane nods.) What makes you think you 
can act‘ 

Jane. Well (forgetting to bandage), I took 
the prize at school for reciting “ Casabian- 
ca,” and it was the high-school, too! 

Ella (suppressing a smile). Have you ever 
been to the theatre? 

Jane (again bandaging). Yes. I saw some 
of the summer boarders act at the hotel once, 
and I thought I could do a sight better. Then 
I went to the real theatre at Portsmouth once, 
and, Jiminy! wasn’t that exciting! The 
band, and the lights, and the music, and all 
the people. 

[Gives a tug to bandage in her excite- 
ment. 

Ella. Oh, my ankle! 

Jane. Oh, I am so sorry! I didn’t mean 
to. 
Ella. What do you want to go on the stage 
for? 

Jane (rising and drawing herself up with 
dignity). To do something great! 

Ella (thoughtfully). A mistaken idea, my 
child. There are more great things done off 
the stage every day than were ever done on it. 

Jane. How can you say that? Aren’t you an 
actress ? 

Ella (smiling). Yes—a pretty poor one, 
with two children to support on twelve dol- 
lars a week. 

Jane. Doesn’t your husband support you? 

[Ella shakes her head. 

Jane: Tell me about your stage life. 

Ella, It’s not a very pleasant subject. 

Jane. Isn’t it? Why? 

‘ Ella. To travel all night sitting up in an 
ordinary day car, to breakfast in a railway 
station, to rehearse in a cold theatre, prob- 
ably to go without your dinner, to pack and 
repack in a few hours, and to repeat this 
programme for two or three weeks at a time 
isn’t very attractive, is it? 

Jane. Do you travel every night? 

Ella. Not if we are lucky enough to get a 
week’s stand, as we have now in Portsmouth. 

Jane. What do actresses do when they are 
not acting? 

Ella. We must learn new parts when we are 
not playing old ones, repair our costumes, 
and always be ready at any moment to report 
at the theatre. 

Jane. But if you are ill? 

Ella. Salary is docked. 

Jane. And who takes your part? 
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Ella. Oh, anybody. We're used to that. Jane (sighing, a little disappointed). 

We all know every one’s else lines, so as to Thank you. You'll take this stick to help 

double up. you ¢ | Hands Ella a cane. 
Jane. Then you are not always the beauti- Ella. No, thank you! I can’t return it. 

ful heroine? Jane. Never mind. It belongs to Eben, 


Ella (smiling sadly). Not always; more 
often the villain, ’'m afraid. 

Jane (disappointed). It isn’t all lights, and 
musie, and flowers, and applause, then ¢ 

Ella (laughing). Mercy, child! if it was 
like that we shouldn’t have to depend upon 
stage-struck children like you to re-enforce 


cur troupes; every woman in the country 
would be on the stage—and there are too 


many there now. Bless my soul! look at the 
time! [ Rises; limps; Jane helps her. 

Jane. Must you go? 

Ella. Rather! Tve walk back to 
Portsmouth. Can’t afford to have my salary 
docked this week. Good-by. (Puts out her 
May I kiss you? 

Jane. Certainly. 

Ella (kissing her). Remember this, little 
cirl: A great man once said, “ All the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.” Act your part in life well, and the 
angels will applaud. 

[Ella limps toward the door. 


got to 


han I.) 


TO 


MY YOUTHFUL 


BY THOMAS 


and I’ll make it all right with him (coyly). 
I'll give him something else instead. 
Ella (taking stick). Then thank Eben for 
his stick, and tell him it is my salvation. 
Jane (half aside). His too. 
for Ella.) And perhaps mine. 

[Ella limps out of door and down road, 
while Jane stands thinking and watch- 
ing her out of sight. Wipes her eyes 
on apron. Jane then re-enters slowly, 
shuts door, glances at clock, which 
points to nearly an hour later. 

Jane. Oh, my! Eben! 

[Pulls out her handkerchief, looks at it, 
throws it aside; crosses to dresser, 
pulls out napkin, looks at it, shakes 
her head, and throws that aside; then 
picks out a large towel, and with 
haste goes to door, .opens it, and 
ties towel around knocker. Shuts 
door, leans against it, and looks at 


{Opens door 


clock. 
CurTAIN. 
lax 
| | 
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VALENTINE 


H. WILSON 


“My love, she’s but a lassie yet,” 

So wrote a poet years ago; 
Full well he knew, the clever bard, 

He’d but to wait, and she would grow. 
And so to you, dear Valentine 

With laughing eyes and golden hair, 
I pray you, hurry up and grow 


To womanhood : 


I’ll meet you there. 


But yet—perhaps I’d better not, 
For should time prove to me unkind, 
You then might say—oh, cruel thought!— 
“‘Why, what a queer old Valentine !”’ 
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AON A 


WINTER RAIN 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


Now the rain drips ceaselessly ; 
Leaves fall sodden from the tree. 


Sodden leaves lie in the street 
Thick beneath the children’s feet. 


But the children do not care 
How the rain is falling there, 


While their big umbrella spreads 
Like a tent above their heads. 
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CHAPTER II 
OU look like a historical pic- 


ture,” Chloe said. “ What’s- 
his-name weeping over the 
ruins of Somewhere or oth- 


” 





“I am weeping, over the 
ruins of my happy home,” I replied, as I sat 
on a packing-case and stirred with my boot- 
toe a tangle of brown paper, string, dust, and 
empty bottles on the dining-room floor. 

“Nonsense!” she said. “Your happy 
home’s where 7 am, isn’t it?” 

“That’s just what I say. This adorable 
Bandbox of ours contained my heart’s one 
treasure, and therefore—” 

“If you mean me,” she said, briskly, 
“your treasure is not going to be kept in a 
3andbox any longer. It is going to live in a 
palace—” 

“ Unfurnished—replete with—” 

“ Historie associations and other delights,” 
she interrupted. “And not quite unfur- 
nished, either. Poor, dear boy—was it un- 
happy at the nasty flitting, then? And was 
it like a eat, and did it hate to leave its 
own house? It shall have its paws buttered— 
its boots, I mean—the minute we get into 
the new house!” 


Begun in Harrrn’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXVI 
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She came and sat beside me on the pack- 
ing-case, and I absently put my arm round 
her. 

“ Allow me a moment for natural regrets,” 
I said. “It is not fair to distract my mind 
with undue influence when I’m watching the 
dark waters of time close over the wreck of 
that good ship, the Bandbox.” 

“That’s fine writing,” she said, con- 
temptuously. “Talk sensibly, there’s a good 
boy.” 

Acquiescing, I pinched her ears softly. 
What my wife terms sensible conversation 
is unworthy to be reported. 

The Bandbox lay before us, so to speak, 
in little bits. All the curtains were down, 
and all the pictures. The crockery was pack- 
ed up, so were the wedding-presents. The 
saucepans and kettles sat in a forlorn group 
on the sitting-room floor. Our comfortable 
beds were now nothing but rolls of striped 
ticking and long iron bands—lying about 
where one could best trip over them. The 
wall-papers, which had looked so bright and 
pleasant with our books and pictures on 
them, now showed, in patches of aggres- 
sively unfaded color, the outlines of the 
shelves and frames that had hung against 
them. The fire that had boiled our break- 
fast kettle had gone out, and the cold ashes 
looked inexpressibly desolate. 
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As we sat ‘awaiting the arrival of our 
green-grocer, who had undertaken to “ move ” 
us, I pointed out the ashes to Chloe. 

“T believe you would like to put some on 
your head,” said she. 

The green-grocer had promised to come at 
nine o'clock. That was why we had got up 
in the middle of the night, and finished our 
packing before eight o’clock. It was now past 
ten. 

“He has thought better of it,” said I. 
“Tle is a far-seeing man, and a kindly. He 
knows it eannot be for our real good to leave 
our Bandbox. Let’s set to work and put all 
the things back in their places!” 

“ Here he is,” said Chloe, jumping off the 
packing-case at the squeaking sound which 
ever preludes -any weak effort on the part of 
the Bandbox door-knocker. “Oh, Len,” she 
whispered in awe-struck tones, “it isn’t the 
men! I ean see through the door-glass, 
and it’s a lady, and look at me!” 

“ Life hardly offers a dearer pleasure!” said 
I, and indeed, in her white gown and blue 
pinafore, with her brown hair and 
ruffled, she made so pretty a picture that I 
could not help thinking how a really high- 
toned green-grocer might well refused 
base coin as the price of “ moving” us, count- 
ing himself well paid by the sight of her. 

“Tll go, if you like,” I said, and went. 
Chloe hid herself behind the kitchen door, 
where the jack-towel used to hang. Even its 
roller had been unscrewed and packed now. 

“Chloe!” I called, “it’s all right. It’s 
Y olande.” 

“Only, indeed!” Miss Riseborough echoed. 
“ Oh, here you are! What on earth’s all this? 
A spring cleaning ?”’ 

“ Yolande?” Chloe cried. 
you were in Italy!” 

“So I am. At least I was last week, and 
shall be again next. I’ve just run over 
for a few days on business, and I slipped 
away to the Bandbox to rest my eyes with a 
look at the turtle-doves. But they don’t look 
restful at all.” 

She was taking the long pearl-headed pins 
out of her hat as she spoke. 

“Oh!” said my wife, again. 


lo« SE 


have 


only 


“Bat I thought 


“Sit down— 
no—not on that—it’s crocks and newspapers 


—and the chairs are all packed. Try the 
packing-case.” 
jsut murmuring, “The divan for me!” 


Yolande sank down on a roll of bedding. 
“T’ve vards to tell you, only I thought you 
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were in that horrid Italy, and I’ve been too 
busy to write. We’re moving into a house 
with twenty-nine rooms in it.” 

Then the whole story came out—of Chloe’s 
folly, and of my madness. Yolande listened 
intently, her bright gray eyes taking in 
Chloe’s transports, and my all too moderate 
enthusiasm, as well as the devastated state 
of the Bandbox. 

“You poor dear things,” she said. “I wish 
1 wasn’t going back to Italy to-morrow. I 
should like to lend a hand.” 

“1 know you would,” said I, with intent. 

“Oh yes, but you can’t wound me with 
your sneers. I own I love to have a finger 
in my neighbors’ pies, and the more I love 
my neighbor, the more I long to infest her 
house on baking-days. But look here, I wish 
you'd do me a good turn. If your house is 
that awful size, you will certainly have a 
couple of spare rooms in it.” 

“More like five-and-twenty,” I said. 

“Well, I’ve let my flat, unfurnished. Could 
you, would you, can you, will you be angels 
enough to take in my poor homeless furni- 
ture, and give it board and lodging and the 
comforts of a home for a month or two?” 

Of course we would, gladly, and we said so. 
And then we talked—always of the Red 
House. 

“You'll have a good deal of fun for your 
money in your new house,” Yolande said at 
last, “but—oh, you make me feel as if you 
were the Babes in the Wood, and I were the 
wicked Uncle. I do wish I could stay and 
help you, but I’ve three pupils waiting in 


. Florence with their mouths wide open, and 


a mere temporary chaperon guarding them, 
and I must scurry back to fill those gaping 
beaks with fat plums of learning. It’s a 
dreadful trade, a crammer’s—almost as bad 
as the samphire-gatherers’.” 

“Wish the pie luck, anyhow,” said I, 
drawing the cork of the ginger ale, “ though 
you can’t have your fingers in it this time. 
But I dare say there’ll be a bit of cold pie 
left for you when you come back.” So we 
stood up solemnly, and raised our glasses to 
my toast, 

“ Here’s luck to the Red House!” 

Then said Yolande, 

“ And to the Babes in the Wood!” 

And to Chloe’s toast, “ Here’s to the wicked 
Uncle—I mean the Fairy Godmother,” we 
emptied the glasses. 

Then Yolande said good-by, and pinned 
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her hat on to her bright hair. At the door 
she turned to say: 

“ By-the-way, you won’t mind my asking 
you to keep my things aired, will you? The 
furniture-warehouse people always let them 
get mothy, and give the piano a cold in its 
head. You might hang up the pictures, if 
you don’t mind the trouble; they’ve all got 
cords, and they keep better hung up, like 
meat or game, you know. And furniture 
keeps best when it’s being used. You'll sit 
on my chairs now and then, for the sake of 
the absent, won’t you! My settle would go 
awfully well with your gate-table, and my 
oak press would do in those ‘marble halls’ 
you were talking about. I must rush, or miss 
my train. Good-by. Ill send the furniture 
down to-morrow.” 

And she was gone. 

Chloe turned to me with wide-open spark- 
ling eyes. 

“Oh, Len, isn’t she a darling? Just be- 
cause she saw how our Bandboxful of fur- 
niture would rattle about in that big house 
like a peanut in a cocoanut shell, to lend us 
all hers! She is a darling.” 

“She is,” I admitted, “and her hair is 
the real Venetian red. But you'll miss the 
furniture horribly when she takes it away.” 

“Don’t grumble,” said Chloe. “We shall 
have all her lovely things for months and 
months, and by the time she comes back 
we shall have made some money to buy 
things. I’m going to work like a nigger di- 
rectly we get settled. And so must you. Oh, 
nere are the men at last. Two hours late!” 

“Perhaps it is as well,” I said. “ Harriet 
is only just ready.” 

Our fat-faced maid-servant, who had rigid- 
ly refused during the whole morning to 
assist us in the least, on the ground that she 
“had her packing to see to,” now descended 
the stairs, bearing her whole wardrobe in 
two brown-paper parcels and a tin hat-box. 

“Come in, please,” said Chloe, to our 
remover. “ You’d better take these oak boxes 
first. They’re very heavy.” 

“T wants chesties of drawerses,” said the 
man, hoarsely, “ all the chesties of drawerses 
you’ve got, and the pianner. Come on, Bill.” 

“Right you are, Charley,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“We haven’t a piano, here,” said Chloe, 
and Charley seemed at once to form the 
lowest opinion of us. He was a thick-set 
ruffian with a red and angry eye. He was one 
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of the four helpers engaged by the green- 
grocer to “move” us. His clothes and those 
of his friends smelt strange and stuffy, as 
though they had been smeayed with putty 
and mutton fat, and locked away for years 
in a.cupboard full of pickled onions and 
yellow soap and mice, The clothes of the 
unskilled laborer always have this strange 
scent. It lingers about everything they touch 
in passing through a house, and after days 
its freshness is still unimpaired. But | 
never knew any scent so overpowering as 
that which clung to the clothes of Charley 
and his mates. They strayed loudly up the 
uncarpeted stairs, urgent in their insistence 
on “chesties of drawerses,” and Chloe would 
have followed them, but Harriet came for- 
ward with, “ Please, ’m, could I speak to you 
for a moment?” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Please, I should wish te leave at the end 
of my month. Mother says the place ain’t 
fit for me. . The ’ouse is too large, and the 
work is too ’eavy.” 

“But we're going into another house,” 
said Chloe, cheerfully. 

“Mother don’t hold with movings,” re- 
sumed Harriet, “and she says the ’ouse is too 
large, and the work too ’eavy.” 

“Very well; you can go into the kitchen 
and wait till we’re ready to start,” said 
Chloe, with dignity. 

But when the fat-faced traitress had stump- 
ed away down the little passage, Chloe dragged 
me into the dismantled dining-room, and 
flung her arms round my neck. This was 
not, I knew, affection. It was merely despair. 

“She’s a pig,” said my wife, with tears in 
her voice. “ Her month’s up in a week. She 
might have told us before. And I’m sure 
we’ve been kind to her. I gave her that 
green moreen petticoat, and somestockings 
and collars and things, only yesterday. And 
the petticoat was as good as new.” 

“T’ll have satisfaction for that outrage, at 
any rate. A moreen petticoat—and green, 
too!” I cried. “She must be a stranger to 
all the higher emotions of our fallen nature. 
Cheer up, my darling, we'll get another girl 
right enough—a better one.” 

“We couldn’t have a worse,” said she. 
“Oh, they’ve broken something. I heard it 
smash. “I do hope it’s not the Dresden 
vases.” 

It was only our best looking-glass, the 
same in which I had rebelliously dared to 
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shave. “ Never mind,” I said. “ They'll have 
to replace it, and Charley will be unlucky 
for seven years. That’s one comfort.” 

It was almost our only one. Reckless as a 
herd of pigs in midflight, yet slow as an 
army of lame snails, Charley and his con- 
federates packed our Bandboxful of furni- 
ture into the dark van that smelt of matting 
and straw and quarter-day. They broke an 
“occasional” table, and the door of the 
corner cupboard, and they smashed on the 
door-step the great jar of pickled walnuts 
which my mother-in-law had told me would 
last us a year. But it was Harriet who, 
sulkily obeying my order to make herself 
useful, went to the top of the house to fetch 
two highly colored texts from the walls of 
her bed-room, and, returning, fell over the 
best toilet set, smashing the jug and the soap- 
dish lid! It was rather a nice set, too, dark 
green, that Yolande had brought from Italy, 
and, by us, here, totally irreplaceable. I sent 
Harriet into the back kitchen then. 

“ And don’t you come out till we’re ready 
to start,” I said. 

When the last of our “sticks” had been 
dragged frem the house, and the van had 
been half unpacked to recover my coat and 
hat, zealously hidden under the dining-room 
table in the van’s centre, and when the for- 
lorn party of chairs and bookeases had been 
removed from the pavement and once more 
envanned, we added Harriet, speechless with 
sulky displeasure, to the van-load; and as we 
watched them drive off, my heart, at least, 
was lighter. 

We set up our bicycles ready, and blew up 
the tires. Then we went all over the little 
house, “to say good-by to it,” my wife said. 
Her face was quite sad now. It was in that 
horrid little dressing-room that she slipped 
her hand into mine and said: 

“T didn’t think I should be sorry. But I 
am. Dear little Bandbox—we’ve been very 
happy here, haven’t we? Oh, do say you 
think we shall be just as happy there. You 
do, don’t you?” 

A narrator cannot be expected to chronicle 
all his replies. My answer satisfied Chloe, 
anyhow, and she consented to dry her eyes 
on my handkerchief. 

Then we took a last look round, and went 
out. 

“ Good-by,” we said to our Bandbox, and 
wished it a happy future. 

“T hope the next people who live in you 
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will be kind to you,” said Chloe, “and keep 
you clean, and be very happy in you, poor 
dear little house.” 

We rode away, turning at the corner for 
one more last look at our Bandbox. Its bare 
windows blinked forlornly at us in the June 
sunlight like the eyes of a deserted orphan. 
We rode on in silence. 

We passed our furniture about half a mile 
from the Bandbox. And we had been keep- 
ing our tempers for more than two hours in 
the spacious emptiness of the Red House be- 
fore the rattle of harness and the scent of 
Charley’s coat announced the arrival of the 
van. 

Charley and his minions made a _ hollow 
pretence of putting the furniture in its place. 
They did put the bedsteads together, inse- 
curely, and in the wrong rooms; and they set 
up “chesties of drawerses” against walls. 
The oak chests they carried to the attic, and 
the best steel fire-irons were discovered, 
weeks later, in the cellar. But almost every- 
thing — saucepans, crockery, coal - scuttles, 
books, hearth rugs, stair rods, fenders—was 
dumped on the floors of the hall, the kitchen, 
and the dining-room. I remember that I had 
to move half a ton of mixed valuables to find 
the tea-kettle, when, after two hours of 
breathless energy, we heard the van’s retreat- 
ing wheels, and were moved towards the 
kitchen by one common longing—for tea. 

Chloe got the tea, and I cleared it away. 
Harriet reluctantly consented to wash up the 
tea-things. 

“But,” she added, and it really was like 
a blow in the wind, “I must get away before 
dark. No, it ain’t no manner of use talking. 
There’s ghosts in this ’ouse, and I wouldn’t 
sleep under this ’ere roof, not for any wages 
you could offer.” 

In vain we besought her to reconsider this 
decision. 

“Mother always said to me: ‘Don’t you 
never lay your ’ead on your pillow in a ’ouse 
where there’s ghosts, or you’ll see ’em walk— 
safe as eggs. It runs in our family,’ says 
she; ‘my mother’s second cousin see a calf 
without a ‘ead walkin’ on the church- 
yard wall, as plain as the nose on your face,’ 
says she. And I can’t go agin’ my own 
mother, so if it’s convenient to you, sir, I'll 
leave as soon as I’ve dried the tea-things.” 

“Tf it’s convenient!” said Chloe. And then 
we both began to laugh. That saved the 
situation, besides making Harriet uncom- 
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fortable. We let her go, because we could 
not help it, and we set out our supper—it was 
tinned salmon and bread—on a sheet of 
newspaper, because we couldn’t find any ta- 
ble-eloths. 

And we washed our hands with mottled 
soap, because the Brown Windsor soap had 
hidden itself away somewhere. And we dried 
them on Chloe’s apron, because the towels 
were mislaid. And we made some cocoa, 
because the ginger ale could not, at the 
moment, be found. It never was found, by- 
the-way. The search for lamps being fruit- 
less, we walked together to the village in the 
cool pale evening, and, returning with a 
pound of candles in a blue paper, it seemed 
natural to wander round the shadowy gar- 
dens, slowly wrapping themselves in the blue 
veil of the summer night. The stars came 
out, one by one, and a little moon that had 
been like a cloudy ghost through the gold of 
the afternoon seemed to wash her face with 
liquid light, and set to work shining in bright 
earnest. The house seemed very chill, very 
dark, very silent, as we let ourselves in. The 
most energetic search and half a box of wax 
vestas failed to find us a single candlestick. 
How we regretted then.the empty bottles left 
behind at the Bandbox! 

At last we set up our candles by melting 
the ends and sticking them in tea-saucers. 
Then i broke up a packing-case and made a 
fire in our room. By a fortunate a¢cident, 
Chloe, looking for her brush and comb, found 
the blankets. We went round the house and 
shut all the shutters. 

“ Now,” said Chloe, cheerfully, “ we really 
are at home.” 

I looked round on the unspeakable con- 
fusion—the whole Bandboxful of our ef- 
fects emptied out, as it were, “tumbled out 
of a sack” upon the floor, and I said, 

“ Yes.” 

The birds woke us in the morning; such 
an orchestra as I had never even imagined. 
Sleep seemed fled forever. It was I who went 
down to light the fire for breakfast. It was 
good to fling back the shutters and window- 
sashes, and to lean out through the drifted 
net of green jasmine leaves, and taste the 
fresh sweets of the morning. 

Presently Chloe came and leaned beside 
me. The whole world seemed blue and green 
and gold; the trees and the grass sparkling 
in the dewy sunshine, and on the bright turf 
the long black tree shadows. 


“T never saw shadows like these,” Chloe 
breathed; “ they’re quite different to the even- 
ing ones. And there’s no one next door! Oh, 
it is very good!” The birds sang, the sun 
shone softly, the swan in the moat spread 
wide wings, preening his white feathers. A 
purple haze covered the hills. It was indeed 
“very good.” The wood began to crackle. I 
looked at my watch. Five o’clock. 

“We must always get up at half past 
four,” Chloe said. “I had no idea anything 
could be so beautiful. Think of the poor 
silly people who only get up at eight.” 

I thought of them, and I knew that very 
soon we should once more be numbered among 
that pitiable band. 

3ut I said nothing. We cleared away the 
breakfast and made our room tidy, and every 
now and then she would stop to clap her 
hands—once there were two flat-irons and a 
duster in them—and to say: 

“Oh, isn’t it perfect? Isn’t it amusing 
and interesting and thrilling, and every- 
thing anything can possibly be?” 

We arranged a scheme of disentanglement, 
and applied it to our goods. Chloe dived into 
the mass and came up with treasures, which 
under her directions I bore to the situations 
she indicated. But many things seemed 
homeless, and the command, “Oh, I don’t 
know—anywhere—on the kitchen table,” grew 
so frequent that the kitchen table groaned 
beneath its load, and even the tall dressers 
showed signs of repletion. 

But we got one room clear—the white par- 
lor, Chloe called it. It was really half- 
panelled in oak—painted, of course, by some 
vandal middle- Victorian hand—but. still 
charming, with its carved garlands and 
flourishes, its high mantel-piece and odd 
corners. We swept it; we put down our best 
carpet and hearth rug; we brought in our oak 
gate-table and our polished beechwood chairs 
with the rush seats, and the corner cupboard, 
and the little bow-legged oak sideboard; we 
put some green Flemish pots on the mantel- 
piece. Chloe ran out and came back with 
half a dozen late tulips, and when she had set 
them on the table in a jar of Chinese willow- 
pattern (hand-work, none of your transfers), 
why, then we had a “room ready,” a refuge, 
as Chloe said. We also carted the remaining 
chaos into the kitchen. 

“ Because I give that up,” she said; “ we 
can’t get that clear for ages.” So pictures and 
curtains, and all the things that take time to 
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their fixing, were carried away. And the 
swept hall looked large and beautiful, es- 
pecially when we had cleaned the red and 
white of the marble inlaid floor with a wet 
broom and a pail of water. 

As I rubbed the broom vigorously over a 
discolored square of the marble, I was sud- 
denly conscious of a guilty feeling. Ana- 
lyzed, the sensation frightened me. I was 
becoming interested in these details. And 1 
had not once thought about my work, though 
to-morrow was the day for my article in the 
Weekly Wilderness. It had never even en- 
tered my head to dream that I could ever be 
interested in cleaning a floor. Yet here I 
was calling joyously to Chloe, deep in a 
packing-case in the kitchen, 

“ Tt’s coming the same color as the other.” 

“Tt won’t be when it’s dry,” she said, “ but 
I’ve found the corkscrew and the lamps. One 
of them is wrong way up and full of paraffine. 
At least it was. It’s anywhere you like now.” 

I carried my pail and broom into the 
kitchen. 

“My dear,” I said, “have you found my 
shaving-brush ?” 

“Why?” she asked. “Do you want to put 
it down on the parlor mantel-piece ¢” 

The very thought appalled me, and the fact 
that it did so appalled me still more deeply. 

I pointed out that a shaving-brush is use- 
ful for other purposes than for putting down 
on things, and presently we found it involved 
in a pair of lace curtains. 

We had lunch in the garden. 

And then Yolande’s furniture suddenly 
loomed at our gates. We had wholly for- 
gotten it. The white parlor had to be reorgan- 
ized to accommodate her oak settle. The 
piano we boldly ordered into the drawing- 
room, where it lived out long days of lonely 
grandeur. Her furniture was really charm- 
ing — Chippendale chairs and a Sheraton 
bureau, pictures by the dozen and lovely 
crocks by the seore. The men who moved her 
things had linen jackets, and they were not 
scented like Charley. They actually put 
things where we wanted them. We stood by 
in humble amazement. But when they asked 
where they should hang the pictures, we look- 
ed at each other, almost speechless with won- 
der and gratitude. They hung the pictures, 
they asked for a broom, and if ours had not 
been wet, they would have swept up the dust 
their careful feet had not been able to help 
bringing in. They dusted the furniture, and 


asked if there was anything else they could 
do. I said there was not, and felt in my 
pocket for silver, far more than I could af- 
ford. But Chloe said: 

“Qh yes! How kind of you! Do please 
ask every one you know if they know of a 
servant. We haven’t one, and you see—” 

They saw. They promised all things; they 
took my silver and went. 

And that very evening a trim young woman 
came “ about the situation,” accepted it, went 
off to fetch her box, and never returned. Per- 
haps she saw the ghost as she went out. We 
never knew. 

Next day I sat down with my type-writer in 
the parlor. Chloe went to London to ransack 
the registry-offices, so that there was no one 
to do house-work. Therefore, when I had 
done my article—it was on “ The Pleasures of 
Home,” I remember—I tidied the place up a 
little. Happening to find the black-leading 
apparatus in the bread-pan, I tried my hand 
at polishing the parlor grate. It is much less 
easy than one would suppose, and I barked 
my knuckles against the bars. Then I clean- 
ed some windows. I knew, from “ Cranford,” 
that this was done with newspapers. The 
middles of the panes were easy, the corners 
inaccessible and irritating. Then I got tea 
ready and filled the lamps. I experienced all 
the sensations of an explorer in an unknown 
and ravishing country. All this was new, 
and extraordinarily fascinating. I chopped 
wood and filled a box with it, ready for the 
morning. I also chopped my finger, and de- 
cided that I had done enough house-work for 
the moment. Then I remembered my arti- 
cle. I had forgotten to post it, and the post 
was gone when I got to the village. I had to 
walk to Blackheath to catch the late mail— 
four miles there and back. When I got home 
Chloe was sitting on the door-step with a per- 
fect stranger. 

“ We’ve been here hours,” she said. “ How 
could you go off like that? This is Ellen— 
she is coming to live with us.” 

I could see in Ellen’s eye that she was not 
so sure of this. When Ellen saw the kitchen, 
with its indescribable complications of do- 
mestic matter she blenched, and I knew the 
worst. We all turned to, however, and tidied 
the kitchen superficially, arranged Ellen’s 
bed-room, assisted her to prepare supper, went 
to bed worn out, and came down in the morn- 
ing to find Ellen gone. She was not wholly 
bad; she had some kind impulses. She had 
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lighted the fire and put on the kettle before 
leaving. But we were a little late that morn- 
ing, and all the water had boiled away. When 
I filled the kettle at the tap it cracked, and 
Chloe said it was always the way, and snatch- 
ed the kettle out of my hand, and boiled the 
water for tea in a saucepan that had had cab- 
bage in it. So, after breakfast, I insisted on 
a turn in the quiet sunny garden, and she 
grew calmer. 

“It is awful, though, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Yes,” I owned, “but I black-leaded the 
parlor grate yesterday, and I did several other 
things that you never noticed.” 

She was.stricken with remorse. I followed 
up my advantage. 

“And now I’m going to scold us, pussy. 
It was entirely my fault that we left the 
Bandbox, but I hope you’ll forgive me, and 
let’s make the best of it. And we mustn’t 
take things too seriously. What does it all 
matter’ Through life, my precious pussy- 
kitten, the best weapon is laughter. Let us 
agree to laugh at everything, unless we have 
to ery at it, and if we do ery, to cry—like 
this.” 

lor she was crying—with her head on my 
shoulder and my arms round her. 

“T’m so tired,” she said, presently. 

“T know you are. Now we're going to sit 
down on this dear old stone bench under the 
red may-tree, and if you’re good, I'll tell you 
things. We won’t try to get a servant again 
till the kitechen’s straight. And we’ll shut up 
all the rooms except the kitchen, and we'll 
move our bed-room things into one of the 


down-stairs rooms, so as not to have to use. 


the stairs at all. And the little room that 
opens out of the kitchen we'll put two tables 
in, and do our work there—for we must work, 
you know. And we'll take it in turns to do 
the house-work, and the other shall work. And 
when it’s all straight we'll get a treasure of 
a maid, and all live happy ever after! Now 
you're going to sit here quietly, and I’m going 
to fetch the Inland Voyage, and read aloud 
to you for an hour.” 

We did all these things, and gradually some 
sort of order evolved itself from chaos, and 
the scent of Charley’s coat faded slowly away. 
Then we had a rapid succession of unsuite 


ble servants; five, I think, were honest, the 
sixth went off with all Chloe’s lace petticoats 
and her mink cape. 

Then we got a woman from the village to 
come in by the day. She worked fairly well, 
but she carried a covered basket, and it cost 
us too much in tea and butter. 

All this time we had never had a moment 
for gardening, and Chloe’s dream of growing 
our own vegetables was being swiftly hidden 
by the weeds of oblivion. There were flowers 
in plenty, though, now. Hundreds of roses, 
red and white and yellow. Thousands of 
pink roses. Canterbury bells, red daisy-flow- 
ers, lupins, columbines, and giant larkspurs. 
Chloe kept the house a flowery bower. I 
cleaned the boots and the knives, and whistled 
at my work. It was when half the neck of 
mutton got into that covered basket and, 
ostrichlike, left its tail sticking out, that | 
told Mrs. Coombe that we must part. She 
asked for no explanation; I gave none. We 
parted without unnecessary words. That day 
it began to rain—a thunder-storm first, then 
slow, steady, pelting rain for hours and hours. 
We sat over the kitchen fire, that evening, 
and told ghost stories till I saw my wife be- 
ginning to east glances over her shoulder to 
where the darker shadows lurked in the cor- 
ners of the great black-raftered kitchen. Then 
I lit twelve candles, set them on the mantel- 
piece, and made port-wine negus, and we 
drank it and went to bed. 

In the pitch-dark middle of the night, Chloe 
caught me by the arm. 

“You must wake up,” she said, in a terri- 
fied whisper; “ there’s some one in the house 
—or—or something. I’ve been awake for 
hours. Listen! Can’t you hear it?’ 

I listened. 

“Tt’s like— Oh, Len, I am so frightened! 
It’s a sort of dripping, dripping.” 

She held me very tight with both hands. 

“Tt’s like—it’s as if some one had been 
killed and there was blood dripping on to 
the floor. Oh, listen, and do strike a light! 

I’m afraid to put my arm out for the matches. 
It is like blood, dripping! Listen!” 

I listened. 

And it was. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AVE you ever planned to give a 
child’s party, unthinkingly be- 
lieving it would be an easy mat- 

ter to entertain twenty or thirty children? 


You may have fancied that all you had to do 
was to provide enough ice-cream and cake 
and some one “to play the piano,” remem- 
bering, perhaps, functions of a similar nature 
that you used to attend your early days, 
and how comparatively simple was their order. 

If this has been your experience, if you 
have carried out your plan accordingly, I 
need not give you my advice—rather my con- 
dolence! What a dreary memory of that 
party you will have! Your utter failure as 
a hostess will haunt you to your last day, and 
never again will you have the same conceit 
as before in your ability to face an emergency. 
I know how your heart will sink when you 
recall the bored expressions of your guests 
when you suggested playing “Oats, Pease, 
Beans,” which used to be such a thrilling 
excitement to you. The vision of those small 
turned-up pug noses will be stamped indelibly 
on your memory, as will the blush which 
spread over your cheeks as you realized that 
your suggestion was primeval in its sim- 
plicity. As for “ Clap in and Clap out,” “ P 
Office,” “Pillows and Keys,” or any of the 
other good old stand-bys of our young days, 
why, their very mention would shock the sen- 
sibilities of the decorous maids in ten-inch 
skirts and lads in knickerbockers. 

If you expect that babies in this age will 


ost- 










after 
experience in the 


foolish 
having had several years’ 
intricacies of kindergarten amusements, you 


indulge in “kissing games” 


have something left to learn. And later, when 
the hour for refreshments arrived; and you 
hopefully felt that now your struggles were 
at an end, for a while at least, you discovered 
that you had made another mistake. 

“ Plain sandwiches without ribbons, and just 
ice-cream.” Sotto voce the words may have 
been, but quite distinguishable, as was also 
the aside, “I never eat vanilla; we always 
have mixtures,” from another part of the 
table, and the whispered aside between con- 
fidantes: “Isn’t the table bare? Our nursery 
table, even, has flowers and decorations.” 

Oh yes, you will recognize all that I say as 
true, at least if you have had the modern city 
child to deal with. I know just how you felt 
when you retired the night after the party. 
You were convinced that somehow the world 
had got a little twisted, and that the children 
of to-day were quite impossible. 
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But wait a moment before judg- 
ing too quickly, dear lady of 1902, 
and try to remember all that you 
have heard of the entertainments that your 
own mother and father used to give in your 
young days; recall the number of wines 
they served, and the courses, and what 
was considered enough to entertain 
their guests, and then recollect the din- 
ner at Mrs. Tudor-Barkley’s that you 
went to last week, where orchids deco- 
rated the table, where the oysters were im- 
ported especially from Cape Cod, and the 
ducks from the Chesapeake. The fruits 
came from California; everything you ate 
had an importance from its rarity; and the 
wine-glasses at your cover numbered half 
a dozen. And yet even such a function 
was not considered enough entertainment, 
so your hostess provided a vaudeville to fol- 
low the dinner. 

And don’t forget, either, when the other 
night the box for “ Die Walkiire” was sent 
you, and you asked the Munroe-Munroes 
and Worthington - Beekmans to your 
guests and dine with you before going to 
the opera, you did, not consider that the 
dinner and music were enough, but felt 
that a supper afterwards was a necessary 
finish to the evening. Does it 
surprise you that “plain ice-cream 
cake” and “Oats, Pease, 

Beans ” fail to satisfy the 

gastronomie and 
native cravings 
offspring? Is it 
strange that 
they are clamor- 
ous for novelty 
and variety? 
How can they 
help it? 

So it behooves 


be 


really 
and 


imagi- 


of your 


eh 
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the mothers to look to their laurels, 

and bravely face the situation as it 

I know that I felt the necessity of living 

up to the modernness of my small daughter 

after the conversation we had on the subject 

of a seventh-birthday celebration. Oth- 

erwise this article would never have 
been written. 

“So you are tired of spider parties 
and hunts and a regular sit-down-to-a- 
table supper?” I commented, after we 

had opened the discussion. “ But what do 
you think of a candy-pull ?” 

“T don’t think it’s very nice,” was the 
decisive rejoinder. “ You know when Mollie 
Fisher had one we all were so sticky and 
mussy that every mother scolded, and the 
stuff got into Veronica’s hair, and when 
Harry Lee tried to pull it out he pulled too 
hard, and Veronica thought he did it on 
purpose, and slapped him, and—” 

“Oh, don’t let us think of a candy-pull,” 
I hastened to interrupt. “But a 
bubble party has occurred to me as amus- 
ing,” tentatively. 

My daughter was not enthusiastic. 
“When Dorcas had hers,” she meditated, 
aloud, “Lilian pulled down the bowl of 
soapy water by mistake, and it went all over 
Stuart’s best Paris velvet suit, and it got 
into his eyes, and he cried—” 

“Well, dear heart,” I sighed, ” a 

- sha’n’t be a soap-bubble party. I will 
}) try to think up something, and will let 


is. 


soap- 


you know what it is to be when I de- 
ie cide;” but I knew 
—— ' from the expres- 

\ sion of her back 

curls that my 

daughter thought 

I was, in her 

own parlance, 


. 
\ 
X “ stumped.” 
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I realized that a critical moment 
had come in our intercourse. If I 
proved myself incapable now, I 
would be a fallen idol, which it 
would take time and effort for her 
© to reconstruct. I must rise to the 
<; emergency—and I rose; so, at least, 
I was told afterward. And to suc- 


|| cessfully rise to the expectations 
and satisfy the demands of the 
small dwellers in the streets lead- 


ing out of and adjacent to Fifth 
Avenue is no mean feat, I assure 
you. 

The invitations, which were sent 
out ten days before the entertain- 
ment, read: 


Miss Gwendolin Chisholm 
requests the pleasure of 
Master Charles Johnson’s 
company on Tuesday afternoon, 

January the tenth, 
from four until six o’clock, 
at an 
In-door Piénic. 

| 1— Madison Avenue. 


R.S. V. P. 


— 


Perhaps you don’t know that it 
is not considered quite delicate to 
mention in an invitation that it is 

| | a birthday anniversary—even for a 
seventh birthday; it is too much like 
a hint for presents, so, as you see, 
the reason of the party is not stated. 
if These invitations in little envelopes 
went out by hand ten days before 
the day of the party. The paper on 
which they written 
graved with a sylvan scene for deco- 


were was en- 
ration, and they excited much com- 
‘4 ment, some of which was pertinent. 
| “Thank goodness it isn’t going 
f to be another old Punch and Judy 
show; I’ve many of them 
that they just make me mad—silly 
things!” was what little Miss Flor- 
ence McFrilly remarked, when she 


xe 
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seen s0O 
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had perused the note; and, “I knew 
that Gwen’s mother would think of 
something bully, and not have a } 
stupid peanut-hunt, or a fish-pond, 
or any of those chestnuts,” it 

was told me that Gwendolin’s sec- 








ond cousin Jack had said. I 
took more pleagure in the repu- 
tation that I had _ established 





— 


a F “ 
with Gwendolin’s second. cousin 
Jack, on her father’s side, than in 


most of my more mature conquests. 
But to establish a reputation for 
giving amusing entertainments with 
persons under ten years of age, and 
to have an in-door pienic, require 
that spend nights in lying 
awake thinking and days in active 
doing. The entertainment was ex- 
pensive to give, too, but not more 
so than a Punch and Judy show 
would have been, or a sleight-of- 
hand man who throws indigestible 


you 
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bonbons 
the children, 
and bores them 
by turning hats 
into rabbits—a _ feat 
which most babies do not consider 
at all surprising in the light of a 
caterpillar turning into a. butterfly. 
In the first place, before we start- 
ed operations we had to take all the 
pictures and most of the furniture 
from the room which was to be the 
pienic - grounds. Then we covered 
the floor with green paper muslin 
at four and a half cents a yard, and 
put on top of that cones and pine 
needles and whatever green stuff we 
could get. Next, we placed about, 
to look as natural as possible, fir- 
trees that we had hired for the oc- 
casion and growing palms and 
plants. We trailed vines over the 
windows, so that they looked like 
arbors, and put in them rustic seats. 
hired for the occasion. We 
banked the mantel with boughs and 
ferns, and made garlands of them 
for the walls. We made a minute 
daisy-field in one corner with potted 
plants, and in another had a lake 
made out of a concealed wash- 
tub. The gold-fish and tadpoles 
who swam in the pond enjoyed 
their large quarters immensely. We 
hung a hammock in a corner, and 
manufactured a swing for another 
corner, and we put rustic seats 
wherever they seemed appropriate. 
The place really did look en- 
chanting when it was finished; 
the “picnicky” atmosphere 


— 


also 
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oat 
i 
/ Was com- 

plete; and 

“ when the small 
“_7 guests, after 


. —_— 


taking off their wraps 

GF LE nn, were ushered into 

the picnic-grounds, they 

were so delighted and surprised 

that they forgot to be conscious, and 

the ice of their usual party reserve 
was completely thawed. 

Presently the games began. Such 
an entertainment would be nothing 
if not harmoniously carried out, and 
I tried to preserve the out - door 
spirit in all we undertook. There 
was a target fastened to a tree, at 
which the older children shot with 
little bows and arrows, while the 
younger ones threw wax balls with 
brilliant feathers—quills at a cent 
apiece—fastened to them at a prick- 
ly target on another tree. The wax 
balls, if thrown carefully, stuck to 
the spikes of tin. A parlor-croquet 
match, which was most exciting, 
went on in one part of the grounds, 
and a ping-pong tournament in an- 
other. Have you ever had ping- 
pong? If not, get a set for the next 
child’s party you give. It is parlor- 
tennis. We stretched the small net 
across a low table covered with a 
green cloth, and two contestants 
played at a time, with the small 
light celluloid balls and rackets 
that are the ping-pong  imple- 
ments, according to the rules of any 

tennis tournament. The game 
was new—in fact, we had im- 
ported it from England—and 
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it “took” tremendously with 
the children. After all the 
contests and games were over 
we awarded the prizes. The most 
popular were a canary-bird in a gilt 
cage and a small Angora kitten. 

Now had arrived the hour for re- 
freshments. I flatter myself that I 
met the difficulty of serving a picnic 
luncheon in-doors as well as I could 
under the circumstances. And 1 
kept in mind my daughter’s preju- 
dice against “a regular sit-down-at- 
a-table supper.” 

First the servants brought in 
small white iron tables, and put 
them about the picnic-grounds in 
appropriate places. Then they 
brought in little camp-chairs, and 
last trays on which were pretty pic- 
nic baskets tied up with different- 
colored ribbons. These they passed 
to the guests, and each child took 
one. The boys and girls whose rib- 
bons matched were partners for .the 
supper, and sat together at the 
same little table. It was great fun 
to open the picnic basket and dis- 
cover its contents. In each were a 
napkin to protect party clothes, a 
little glass, a daintily arranged nap- 
kin of sandwiches, another of slices 
of cake, a box of candy, and a little 
favor—a doll, or a baby-house toy, 
or a knife, or pencil. When all the 
baskets had been opened and the 
contents spread out, lemonade and 
milk were passed, and, later, ice- 
cream was served directly from the 
freezer, “just like a regular pic- 
nic”! Wooden plates were used 
for the different courses. The ser- 

vice of the supper was so 
novel that the children for- 


i got to be critical and diffi- 
( cult, and ate everything with 
a regular picnic appetite. 


2) 


We were not obliged to have 
any of the costly conceits 
considered - necessary for a 
child’s party. There was no 










Jack Horner pie or expensive 
mottoes; the baskets made pret- 
ty souvenirs to carry home, and 
nothing else was needed. Nor were 
we obliged to have flowers to deco- 
rate the table and give as bouquets 
and boutonnieéres. 

You see, after all, it was not so 
much more expensive an entertain- 
ment than the ordinary party, al- 
though the final feature cost some- 
thing. It was the crowning-point 
of the whole affair, and not an ir- 
regular picnic feature, either. An 
organ-grinder with a monkey made 
his appearance when supper was 
over. It would have been question- 
able to have introduced the conven- 
tional Italian and his belongings 
into that company of delicately nur- 
tured children. However severe a 
contract I could have made with 
him to have everything, himself in- 
cluded, scrubbed and disinfected, I 
know that some mother would have 
been certain to declare that a germ 
had attacked her particular darling. 
3ut I had an obliging friend who 
was enchanted to act the part of 
organ-man, and we found a trick 
monkey that we could hire for the 
occasion. The children were: fairly 
dazed with delight when monkey 
and organ were shown in. After 
they had tired of the little animal 
they danced to the music. It was 
a pretty sight to see the small peo- 
ple dancing among the trees by the 
light of the Japanese lanterns, 
which were lighted when darkness 
came on. No one wanted to go 
home when the time came, 
and while I may not have 
been as regretful as my 
guests that the hour for de- 
parture had arrived, I had a 
happy sense of having lived 
up to my daughter’s expec- 
tations. I know that her be- 
lief in my ability “to do 
anything” is still unshaken. 
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BY JEANNETTE COOPER 


Bend lower, Cupid; take good aim; 
My Love’s a tiny lass. 
The stately lilies bow their heads 


In joy, to see her pass. 


But may I, can I, dare I own 
This dearest wish of mine? 

’Tis to persuade this little maid 
To be my Valentine 
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HETHER it be the giving of a 

coat of paint here, the hooding of 

a door there, the changing of the 
“pitch” of a roof here, of the style of glaz- 
ing, or merely of the color of the trimmings, 
the question of how to remodel a plain “ box’ 
house at small expense, and at the same time 
to bring it up to modern requirements, is one 
of constantly recurring interest to the small 
farmer and to rural householders of limited 
means wherever they may be lIccated. 

Setting aside the matter of wall-covering, 
furnishing, and draping, which, after all, are 
the adornments of the structure and not 
part of it, the common faults of the interior 
of the plainer country or farm house are 
poorly lighted rooms, due to few windows, 
and those too small; diminutive and often 
low-ceiled bed-rooms; steep, awkwardly pitch- 
ed stairs; often a waste of hall room, though 
there seldom seems to be enough; and a 
scarcity of closet room. There is not enough 
provision for heating, and always the ab- 


sence of plumbing and modern kitchen con- 


veniences is conspicuous. Cozy features, such 
as window-seats and built-in shelves, which 
many a city dweller, familiar with the use of 
saw and hammer, will put up without 
from a carpenter, are missing. There 
is nothing to stimulate the women of the 
family to devise the soft draping of window 
or doorway, to individualize her home beyond 
that of her neighbor, nor to avail herself of 
the easily obtainable labor-saving inventions 
for the household. In other words, her spirit 
admits defeat, and she gives up an attempt 
to change what seems to be a habitation of 
irremediable ugly angles and repelling walls. 

The defects of the exterior are as numerous 
as those of the interior—the hardest of 
square outlines that even a friendly tree can- 
not hide, haphazard whitewashing or indiffer- 
ent painting, the absence of grace in the form 
of such purpose-serving ornaments as dormer 
and bay windows, wide verandas, or even of 
simply - hooded windows and doorways and 
well-defined chimneys. 

Among the smaller changes, what can be 
done with such a house with only limited 
means at hand? Truly a great deal, if the 
expenditure be wise. 


assist- 


ance 
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Sometimes the 
mere changing of the 
glazing, substituting 
diamond or other 
artistic shapes for 
plain panes of glass, 
will effect a surpris- 
ingly artistic result. 

A reconstructed 

chimney alone is 

often a means of 

modernizing the ap- 

pearance of a coun- 

try house, and a note 

of contrast intro- 

duced in the trim- 

mings, or even in the 

window-sashes alone, 

will do wonders in 

effecting a fresh and 

modern appearance. 

Or the pitch of the roof may be changed, 
and a coat of colored shingles may be giv- 
en it. 

Where increased room is required and the 
introduction of plumbing is possible, the put- 
ting on of additions and rearrangement of the 
partitions demand a more serious attention. 
A small upper room must be sacrificed, it may 
be, in favor of a linen-closet and bath-room. 
An extension is built below for a refrigerator, 
dresser, and store-room. The height of the 
ceiling is studied, and well-designed papers 
are chosen for the walls; a hardwood floor is 
substituted for the worn, soft one; and a 
transformation is worked which is well cal- 
culated to make less enterprising neighbors 
stare and envy. 

As an example, let us see how, at a com- 
paratively small cost, a plain box house may 
be improved; how its capacity increased and 
its form modernized. The house was built, 
perhaps, forty or sixty years ago. It con- 
tains, let us say, six rooms—three on the 
second and three on the ground floor, -the lat- 








ter divided as follows: two rooms 1412 feet 
on the left of the eight-foot hall into which 
the main door opens, and one large room to 
the right, 1224 feet, which serves as a gen- 
eral living-room. A _ steep stairway, lead- 
ing almost precipitously from the front door, 
connects with the upper floor, which, as. has 
been said, is divided into three rooms, only 
two of which are ceiled and finished. Though 
hall runs across this story, the floor 
the not uncomfortably 
small. Unhappily, however, the sloping roof 
encroaches greatly on the head room. These 
chambers are lighted by one small window 
in each, looking out at the ends of the house. 
This type of house may be found and recog- 


a wide 


space in rooms is 


nized in every rural place in the United 
States. 
The model chosen for present purposes 


stood and still stands within two hours’ ride 
of the metropolis. During the early married 
life of its owners the largest room downstairs 
(see plan) served as kitchen, dining-room, 
and living-room combined. The rooms on the 
opposite side of the hall were reserved (1) 
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for a bed-room for members of the family, 
and (2) for a “spare” room. In the course 
of time a kitchen extension 1214 feet and 
one and a half stories high was added. To 
the second floor a small dormer-window was 
added that gave an equal light, if small, to 
each of the rooms in the front of the house. 
Its value lay only in the added light and ven- 
tilation, since it gave no additional head 
room. 

To the front door below a shingled hood 
was given, and the house was already on the 
way to the handsome structure it has since 
become. 

In the mean time the children of the house- 
hold had grown to manhood. They went 
to the city to labor, whence they returned 
annually to spend their vacations. They soon 
became alive to the defects of the old home, 
and planned to rejuvenate it, not alone for 
their own pleasure, but in order that a city 
friend might sometimes be given the oppor- 
tunity for a few days’ outing. 

The first step taken was to enlarge the up- 
per windows at the ends of the house, and 
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THE FARM-HOUSE 
to introduce in the front two broad dormer- 
windows with gables. They are united by a 
‘low-pitched shed roof that passes over the 
centre dormer-window (which still remains), 
and which adds considerably to the head 
room of the small room into which this win- 
dow opens. ‘There has been added also a 
small dormer-window to the upper room of 
the extension, to which a similar roof has 
been given. 

This repetition of sloping surfaces, which 
again is seen on the roof of the piazza, sim- 
ply exemplifies the value of repeated lines in 
roofs as well as in gables, and brings about 
a harmony between the additions and the 
original structure that should be noted by all 
who are contemplating the building of addi- 
tions, large or small, to structures already 
existing. Without harmony between the lines 
of the new and the old portions of a house, 
the change made is likely to disfigure rather 
than improve the old building. 

The cost of introducing the three dormer- 
windows as described was $150. As remod- 
elled, the second floor contains five bed-rooms 
—including that over the kitchen—a bath- 


MODERNIZING AN AMERICAN FARM-HOUSE 


BEFORE IT WAS REMODELLED. 


room, and a linen-closet. The largest bed- 
room is over the dining-room, the two next in 
size being over the library and music-room 
(see plan 2); a small room lies directly over 
the front hall, a fifth over the kitchen, while 
the bath-room and linen-closet adjoin the 
stairs in the rear of the hall. Two of the 
bed-rooms are provided with flues for stove- 
pipes. 

The second step was to carry the stairway 
to the rear of the hall, dividing its length 
midway by a small platform, above which 
space was broken for a large window that 
lights the hall admirably. Next, the wall 
between the rooms to the left of the hall on 
the lower floor was taken out, and the two 
rooms were thrown into one. A narrow, awk- 
ward room it would be but that a bay-window 
has been introduced in the furthermost cor- 
ner, and a wide doorway cut into the front 
hall, whereby is gained a diagonal vista that 
instantly disarms the thought of narrowness. 
Furthermore, where the dividing wall once 
stood stout pillars of oak are fixed, neces- 
sarily to support the joists above, but which 
give the room an effect at once picturesque 
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and individual. To the library (see plan 2) 
has been added a chimney and open fireplace, 
besides numerous built-in shelves. The broad 
inside sill of the bay-window in the music- 
room forms a shelf, on which small plants 
may be placed. Below this is a wide seat, the 
under being converted into small 
closets, large enough to store music. 

Opposite the library door a similarly wide 
doorway is cut into the old living-room, now 
become a small dining-room. To it also is 
added a bay-window that projects on to the 
new nine-foot piazza. From a seat in this 
semicircle, with the portiéres of both the wide 
doorways drawn back, the view extends quite 
through to the bay-window of the music- 
room. The substitution of a corner fireplace 
in the diniyg-room for the old one, and the 
building of a corner glass-closet in the op- 
posite angle, give a happy balance to the 
room, to which the little shelves arranged 
on each side of the bay-window add a certain 
appreciable symmetry. 

Separating the dining-room and kitchen is 
a commodious pantry. To the kitchen has 


space 





been added a store-room and refrigerator 
space, also new tubs, pot-closets, and wall 
tables that may be swung against the wall 
when not in use. 

The cost of making these alterations was 
$1500, including the dormer - windows, the 
amount divided as follows: for the two bay- 
windows, complete, $150; dormer - windows, 
$150; stairs and interior wood-work, $200; 
kitchen annex, $100; bath-room and other 
plumbing, $350; painting and staining, $100; 
bookshelves, cupboards, and china-closets, $50; 
for changes in old and building of new chim- 
neys, $250; for piazza and roof of same, $150. 
The account is itemized as a guide for those 
who may wish to consider the introduction 
of a single feature among the changes pointed 
out. In all instances the figures here given 
must be taken as an approximate cost only, 
since many things affect the charges of build- 
ers and carpenters the country over in differ- 
ent localities. 

Probably no two architects would agree as 
to the cost of contemplated alterations of the 
scope of those described here. The nearness 




















to or distance from a lumber-market often 
materially changes the estimates given by 
conscientious builders and architects, cartage 
being a not inconsiderable item. Many of the 
alterations mentioned above are such as can 
be done by the “ handy ” man or woman own- 
er who will undertake them with all the 
seriousness that such work requires. Paint- 
ing, staining, or the putting in of small 
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replanted with shrubbery and young trees, 
and the paths relaid with stone or brick or 
gravel. A well-known landscape gardener de- 
clares that, the laying out of the grounds that 
lie directly around the house should be 
changed at least once in seven years. The 
flower-beds—and where is even the simplest 
country house that does not boast some ?— 
should be dug up and their form altered. 





HOW THE OLD FARM-HOUSE LOOKED WITH IMPROVEMENTS ADDED. 


shelves is not work that is likely to em- 
barrass the amateur craftsman. Such ren- 
ovations may be made in midwinter, when 
farm-work is at a standstill, and by this means 
a material saving can be made over the sum 
named here. 

The work of renovating an old home of this 
kind is not complete, however, until the 
grounds about it, however limited in area, are 


Especially should there appear near the house 
an evergreen tree or two, either a larch, or 
pine, or fir, or cedar, or juniper tree, which will 
keep the green of youth in view even through 
bleakest of winter days; but this, to quote 
the most! familiar of Kipling’s phrases, “ is 
quite another story,” and for the present 
this reference to the g&rden must remain as 
“a seed dropped by the wayside.” 
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(Come home.come home,for your eyes are sore 
With the glare of the noonday sun, 
Jind nothing looks as it did before, 
Alnd the best of the day is done. 


Wag ais 


Zou have played your matchand ridden your race, 
And foughtin yourfight - and lost, 

And time has set its claws in your face, 
Alnd you know what the scratches cost. 









































-Qiut there the world is cruel and loud, 
I[t strikes at the beaten man, 

Crome out of the press ofthe stranger- crowd 
othe — where - life began. 


Ohe best robe lies in the cedar chest, 
Alnd your fathers ring is here: 
Zou have known the worst— come home fothe best, 
Gouwil pia me for if never fear; 





lln every kiss of your sisters mouth, 
In each tear from your mothers eyes, 

ou will pay the price of the days in the south, 

IiDhere the far- offcountry lies, 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
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HILDREN, who are as old as the hu- 


man race, derive nearly all their 


charm from the fact that they are the 
embodiment of youth. Most of the things 
that grow wear their daintiest expression in 
this same, alas! evanescent state. The bud 
is fairer than the flower. Fine paintings 
acquire greater value with age. but they are 
artificial things, man’s work, and perchance 
improve on that account the more they are 
removed from their maker. Man himself, the 
work of the Creator, breathes more grace the 
fresher he is from His hand, ere the in- 







Mas strated 
Wee Mowl 


nocence of childhood is sharpened to sophisti- 
vation by the veneer of the world. As Mrs. 
3rowning says, “Healthy children, with 
those blue English eyes, fresh from their 
Maker.” 

It is a sorry specimen of mankind that can 
look on a sweet, healthy, pretty child and 
derive no delight from the spectacle. The 
pity is that these dainty, artless, satisfying 
little creatures do not “keep” very well. 
Contact with injudicious or disedifying 
elders rubs off this artlessness, as delicate 
as the bloom on a plum, and young ones’ 





THE PRIME NOTE OF ALLUREMENT IN THE CHILD IS ITS INNOCENCE. 
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manners suffer as painful a change as do 
their bodies when growth lengthens them 
into awkwardness. The prime note of com- 
pelling allurement in the child is its in- 
nocence and unconsciousness, the very things 
it is most apt to lose first. The gushing and 
ill-considered praise of its elders soon routs 
these; and vanity and self-consciousness once 
injected into their small personalities, they 
become acute demands for the severest re- 
straints of the nursery. For what is more 
odious than a child with poses and obtrusive 
insistence on grown-up people’s notice? A 
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AS SWEET AND ATTRACTIVE AS A JASMINE FLOWER. 


juvenile bore is an insupportable affliction ta 
everybody except its erring parents. 
Epictetus expresses the same view in his 
staid philosophical way when he says: 
“What constitutes the child? Ignorance. 
What constitutes the child? Want of in- 
struction; for they are our equals so far as 
their degree of knowledge permits.” 
Sometimes, it is true, a child, especially a 
little girl, will develop an amazing coquetry 
which, so far from destroying, enhances this 
artless (!) charm. I have in mind one strik- 
ing example of this. The young lady in ques- 
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tion has attamed the mature age of three. 
She is not pretty, but her small face is as 
sweet and attractive as a jasmine flower. 
When her crisply curling blond hair is caught 





FULL OF INVENTION AND “ MAKE-BELIEVE.” 


in a knot on the top of her small head, a pink 
or blue ribbon fluttering from the crest of 
her coiffure, she is as exquisite as a Watteau 
marquise. She is full of the “ make believe ” 
so instinctive to brainy children, whether 
serious or vivacious, and immensely percep- 
tive. She catches a nuance in tone or man- 
ner like a flash, and tosses it back with a 
marvellous imitation and a gleesome revelry 


in this exciting histricnism. A little thor-, 


oughbred to start with, she has had the ad- 
vantage of a vigilant English governess- 
maid, with the result that hef articulation 
and intonations are very precise and cor- 
rect. She is not in the least shy, nor is 
she at all forward. She is simply preco- 
ciously and familiarly interested in her 
elders, and her finesse leaves her naiveté 
unimpaired. 

Her library boasts a book in which are 
chronicled the careers of boys and girls, in 
the main of the most exemplary bias. When 
their characters are marked by any obliquity 
they are presented in the light of “awful 
examples,” and have poetic justice meted out 
to them in a way too beautiful to be true. 
One of these delinquents is “ Naughty Min- 
nie.” Just what crimes led to her being so 


stigmatized it is needless to recall. But the 
little girl often detects in one of the least 
beautiful (!) of her dolls many traits akin 
to those of “ Naughty Minnie,” and she con- 
fides to you this resemblance with more judi- 
cial calmness, it must be confessed, than 
sympathetic regret, Whether as punishment 
or a reformatory measure, the bad doll is 
generally put to bed. 

In this progressive age of ours, which we 
approvingly recognize as so much better than 
any that has ever preceded it, children really 
seem to receive a worthier attention than 
heretofore. Their tastes are catered to with 
a larger appreciation of the child’s needs and 
powers, as well as its limitations. This is 
especially the case in the matter of their 
mental pabulum. Not only do periodicals de- 
voted to them make it a point of writing 
“up to” rather than “down to” their level, 
but children and their ways form themes for 
adults’ reading, as in Kenneth Grahame’s 
Golden Age and the acutely humorous stories 
of Miss Daskam. What fascinating young- 
sters are thus presented for our illumination 
and improvement! Full of invention, “ mak- 
ing believe” with such knowing and vital 





THIN, RESTLESS, WIDE AWAKE, 


interests, they are nevertheless perfectly nat- 
ural, and have that subjugating charm, com- 
pulsive and impulsive, of quick-witted but 
wholesome young ones. 
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Above all things, next to good health, it In another poem she considers the children 
does seem as if a child should be merry. Not of the factory and of the mine, small atoms 
only a melancholy, but 
even a too. serious, 
too thoughtful child, 
makes the heart ache. 
It is cruel that care 
or suffering should be 
found in their small 
chalices of life; that 
the burden of human 
existence, as portrayed 
so truly by the. in- 
spired Prophet, should 
bow down such ten- 
der little shoulders. 
It is no wonder that 
the poor children who 
are crushed to the 
earth before they 
have fairly learned to 
stand erect, as thou- 
sands of them are, 
should appeal, almost 
to the exclusion of the 
sunny aspects of child- 
hood, to certain men 
and women. Mrs. 
Browning, in her 
poems about children, 
leans decidedly to this 
class. It is the down- 
trodden, starved chil- 
dren who set her muse 
a-sighing -with tear: 
in her voice. “ The 
Song of the Ragged 
Schools” is full of 
this tender compas- 
sion for the blighted, 
childish waifs of Lon- 
aon: 


But those others — chil- 
dren small, 
Spilt like blots about 
the City, 
Quay, and street, and 
palace wall— 
Take them up into 
your pity. 


Patient children—think 
what pain 

Makes a young child 

patient—ponder! 

Wronged too commonly 
to strain 

After right, or wish, 

or wonder. ANOTHER IS A LITTLE ITALIAN, 
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“ BLUE ENGLISH EYES, FRESH FROM THEIR 


bound to the wheel of daily toil, which grinds 
all buoyaney and childish playfulness out of 
their souls. It is a view of these human 
blossoms that wrings the heart, but it is one 
that could hardly escape a woman of her 
poetic and sensitive temperament, though in 
“Only a Curl” she says, 


Oh, children! I never lost one, 
Yet, my arms round my own little son, 
And Love knows the secret of Grief. 


Longfellow’s serene soul dwelt on the 
brighter side of child life. In his poem 
“ Children ” he betrays the feeling which most 
men and, women entertain for the little ones 





whose tiny feet are still on the 
threshold of existence: — 


Come to me, O ye children, 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds 
are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And’ the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your ¢ca- 


resses, 
And the gladness of your 
looks? 


Ye are better than all the 
ballads 
That ever were sung or said: 
For ye are living poems, 
And: all the rest are dead.” 


“ 


It is because of that “ sunny 
atmosphere,” in which alone 
he finds his proper environ- 
ment, that the child seems 
fully a child. If sorrow, or 
toil, or sickness do not blast 
them, they create it for them- 
selves and radiate it bountiful- 
ly. upon the grown-up world. 
Just as they devise amuse- 
ments for their days.. In the 
centres of business in New 
York some vender of mechan- 
ical toys will make a corner of 
the sidewalk alive with his 
mechanical figures. In turn 
he winds up the little tin sol- 
dier who trips round beating 

\ fiercely on a drum, the acro- 
bat who performs daring feats 
on a trapeze, the green beetle, 
the gray mouse, the monkey 
who climbs a pole, and scores 

of equally diverting toys for the rapture of 
young souls. And dolls! Probably the little 
granddaughters of Adam and Eve had dolls. 
Sut they were not the luxurious French 
beauties that close their eyes when they lie 
down, squeak “Mamma” and “ Papa,” and 
are arrayed like Paris mondaines at the Grand 

Prix. 

These gorgeous creatures of luxury and 
pomp do not find their way to the tattered 
girls of the tenements. But some thin, bright- 
eyed young one in a hovel will make a rag 
doll for herself, and have more fun with it 
than the small aristocrats in petticoats wring 
from their expensive Frou Frous. 
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THE CHARM 


There is a child, the daughter of a groom 
on one of the uptown streets given over al- 
most exclusively to stables, who apparently 
has no playmates. But she is as happy as 
a lark through her own devices. One day 
she had made a small pavement on a door- 
step with brick gathered from the street, and 
owned it with more satisfaction than Mr. 
Astor derives from the possession of Cliveden. 
Another gay autumn morning she had made 
a “cozy corner” with the corduroy cushions 
of a dog-cart and some red rag she had dis- 
covered somewhere. 

Poor children are as often pretty as rich 
ones. This little solitary is something to 
delight the artist’s eye. She has a tangle of 
light brown hair; eyes round, dewy, of a soft 
gray-blue; with great curling lashes, and a 
small mouth which breaks into a smile if 
she catches your gaze, disclosing very white 
teeth. She is only a not uncommon type of 
the “ poor child.” 

The varied grace of childhood has appealed 
ever potently to the painter as well as to the 
poet. Raphael’s little boys 
(whether celestial or terres- 
trial) are among the most 
exquisite productions of his 
palette and brush. Murillo 
put very human children 
into his religious paintings, 
and they are “poor chil- 
dren,” as a rule. Many of 
our artists of to-day find 
children a most congenial 
theme, and remder the types 
and characteristic expres- 
sions with a felicitous touch. 

One amusing trait in 
children is their uncon- 
scious democracy. They 
are nearly always demo- 
cratic when permitted any 
latitude. The desire for 
playmates levels sense of 
caste, if any exists. On a 
street through which I often 
pass there is a coterie of 
children who blend with the 
most thorough harmony, al- 
though they are of quite 
different social strata. One 
of the boys is a “smart” 
young gentleman in knick- 
erbockers, always well 
groomed; another is a little 
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Italian; a third, the thin, restless, wide awake 
son of a housekeeper. One of the little girls 
is a negress, with her woolly hair standing out 
from her head in thin, curved-up tails. She 
is quite a belle in this “mixed” company. 

The English fashion of keeping children 
quite apart from their elders until they have 
been trained to contact with them, so that 
they may not be hurt by such association and 
will not impress their seniors as enfants ter- 
ribles, has much to recommend it. The 
brighter a child is, the more it is-likely to 
learn from example rather than precept. A 
notable exemplification of what the opposite 
course will make of a child is afforded by the 
unfortunate boy or girl who has lived in 
hotels and been allowed at large in them. If 
“men are but children of a larger growth,” as 
Dryden says, it is no less true that children are 
but undeveloped men. They are sealed pack- 
ages, and one does not know their contents 
until they are opened. Like boxes suspected 
of containing an explosive, they should be 
opened with the greatest care. The greatest 





A TOO-THOUGHTFUL CHILD MAKES THE HEART ACHE. 
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THE VARIED GRACE 


men have not a little of childlike simplicity, 
which detracts in no wise from their dignity, 
while it adds .strikingly to their personal 
charm. 

Let the child have all that should come to 
it by virtue of childhood’s rights. It ought 
to feel that life is a sunny, pleasant thing, 
and should beam with the joy it draws from 


existence. It is a pathetic spectacle to see on : 


the east or west side of New York the too 
common sight of a girl, thin, grave, and shab- 
bily clad, carrying a baby almost as big as 
herself. But children’s lots are as varied and 
widely opposite as those of adult mankind. 
It will have to be so until the millennium. 
But that need not hinder endeavor on the 
part of their elders to secure to the little ones 
the happiness which belongs to their state. 

“The Children’s Hour” reveals the pater- 


OF CHILDHOOD. 


nal sweetness of Longfellow. There is more 
poetry in the thought of the poet, sitting in 
his study at twilight after weaving his gentle 
fancies into verse during his working-hours, 
and awaiting the in-rush of his trio of little 
girls, which was a daily lyric’inspiration for 
his heart, than in the verses themselves: 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 
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many 


said to be the advance styles, 


it is quite too 
early to prophesy 
with any degree 
of safety as to 
what the best 
fashions for the 
spring will be. 
The new designs 
may be—they cer- 
tainly are — ad- 
vaneed, but for 
the moment there 
is not much 
notice taken 
of them. They 
are voted just 
a bit eccen- 
tric, and so 
in the mean time 
all attention is 
being paid to the 
costumes that are 
intended for wear 
at the present mo- 
ment. The mid- 
winter fashions, 
like the midsum- 
mer fashions, are 
far and away 
more attractive 
than those others 
for between sea- 
sons. The best 
has been culled 
from the myriads 
of styles’ that 
have been ex- 
hibited, and _ in- 
dividual taste has 
united with ordi- 
nary common- 


Coat of baby lamb with insertions of gni- 
pure; vest of white Suéde embroidered in silks ; 


lace tie in jewelled ring. 
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sense to produce an effect which is 


both becoming and smart. 


Most of 


the gowns have lost that new look 


we -, ) 


which is not espe- 
cially attractive. 

For the mo- 
ment evening 
gowns are the 
most absorbing 
topic. It is a 
time of year 
when social life 
is at its height, 
and when the wo- 
man who goes 
about much 
in society 
needs a large 
wardrobe’ in 
order to be ap- 
propriately 
and well gowned 
for the different 
entertainments 
that now follow 
each other in such 
quick succession. 
The evening 
gowns are beauti- 
ful, becoming, and 
expensive this sea- 
son, and with a 
never-ending va- 
riety of materials 
and styles from 
which to choose. 
Rarely has there 
been a season 
when so many 
different fabrics 
have been in fash- 
ion for evening 
gowns. The trans- 
parent materials, 
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Blue satin has come 
into favor again and 
of the most exquisite 
shades. One of the 
newest models is in 
princesse effect, with 
the waist draped 
across the front. 
Around the foot of 
the skirt there are at 
each of the seams 


fan-shaped pieces, 
and on either side 
of these slashed 


places are sprays of 
wistaria. The sleeves 
are of sprays of 
wistaria, with bands 
of sable across the 
shoulders, and across 
the front of the 
waist another band 
of the sable, while 
below the waist-line 
in front is a smart 
buckle of gold set 
with turquoises. The 
combination of col- 
oring, the light pur- 


t 7 
Bae A ple of the wistaria 
S i 1 with the blue satin, 
% e and the contrast giv- 
>. en by the line of 
es sable, are extremely 
_— is odd and artistic. 


Evenixea weap of lemon-color velyet slashed to show heavy guipure 
over lemon mousseline plissé; sable-tail trimming: 
sable square collar hanging low behind, and lined with guipure. 


such as net, lace, chiffori, mousseline 
de soie, are still tremendously popu- 
lar, and are made up either plain or 
entirely with appliqué of 
lace and embroidery. But there are 
also dinner and ball gowns of silk, 
velvet, or satin, which are turned 
out by the smartest dressmakers and 
worn by the best-gowned women, so 
there is no limit to 


covered 


‘ : 
one’s choice. 


Another good model 
for a pale blue satin 
gown has three bands 
of sable around the 
skirt. The waist is draped, and there 
is a band of sable across the top, 
while on the front of the waist in 
the foléls is an embroidery of seed 
pearls on white lace. The sleeves are 
short eaps of the lace embroidered 
with the pearls, and there is a band 
of the sable across the shoulders. 
White satin and white brocade 
gowns are also much worn, the white 
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satin embroider- 
ed with the new 
paillettes of mo- 
ther-of-pearl or 
gold, while the 
brocade figures 
are outlined with 
paillettes also. 
The Louis XV. 
coat in brocade 
with raised vel- 
vet flowers and 
worn with the 
plain skirt is a 
favorite model; 
but, on the other 
hand, the entire 
gown of white 
satin embroider- 
ed in seed pearls 
and rhinestones 
is rather more 
popular. The 
long coats are 
picturesque, but 
for a ball gown 
the short waist 
looks smarter, 
and we are fast 
going back to 
the bias side 
pieces and point- 
ed fronts, which 
certainly are not 
possible with the 
coat, but which 
always look so 
well in _ plain 
satins. The 
quality of satin 
used varies con- 
siderably. Some 
of it is of the 
handsomest that 
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Eventne Gown of brocade with red-gold velvet chrysauthemums on white 
silk ground, fitted to thefigare by tacks in corselet shape; corselet edged by 
scarf of tea-rose color monsseline, which falls down behind. 


is woven and of a_ great deal of appliqué-work and em- 


rich ivory white. This looks espe- broidery as well. Gowns of white 


cially well with 


the gold embroid- satin on which are bands of lace, em- 


ery, but the much thinner quality, broidered in: heavy white silk and 
more on the style of liberty satin, with dots of gold or rhinestone beads, 


is preferred for 


© 
phe 


gowns that have a_ are rather heavy in effect, but very 
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smart. They permit of severe lines, 
but are not always becoming, and not 
so youthful as a more elaborate style 


The lace gowns are more and 
more beautiful every day. They 
are costly, and the effort seems to 
be to entirely hide the quality of the 
lace and the pattern under the most 


( of trimming, especially on the waist. 
®) 


ag 
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exquisite embroidery of silk or 
spangles. One of the favorite mate- 
rials is also a fine silk net on which 
are sewed paillettes- galore, or on 
which is an appliqué of black and 

















Evenxine Gown of lemon-color satin painted with La France ruses; shaped flounce of lemon-color 
mousseline over under ruffle of plissé mauve mousseline; vest and drapery of lemon mousseline over 


aD. a 


white lace, or white’ lace. The net 
is extremely expensive and very 
perishable, but these two costly at- 
tributes seem only to make it more 
fashionable. A gown of this mate- 
rial must needs be made up over a 
lining of silk or chiffon and an in- 
terlining, of course, of satin or silk. 
The satin gives a lustre even 
through the two materials, but the 
silk has, as it were, more body to it, 
which is sorely needed with so 
flimsy a material as the net. White 
is more used in evening gowns than 
any other color. Black is not so 
fashionable as it was, and all the 
shades of color used are very light. 
Evening coats and cloaks are su- 
perb, the coat shape being more 
fashionable than the cloak. There 
are many fur cloaks seen, and a long 
coat of ermine or sable does not 
now excite any attention. Lace 
coats fur-lined and heavily 
trimmed with fur are consider- 


ed very smart, and it is a fad oF 


to combine black and white 


lace with sable fur. But there 





mauve; mauve mousseline sash ; jewelled butterflies on sleeves and corsage. 
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are many satin coats and cloaks, a large number that have bright fh 
and never before have so many trimmings. Pale blue is used en all 
eléth ones been worn, in all the very gowns, combined with different col- 
( light shades as well as in white. orings as well as with white and 
* Among the newly imported evening black. Unfortunately it is worn 
cloaks are some unusually gorgeous without much reference as to wheth- ts 
specimens of velvet and fur com- er it is becoming; but when it is not 
binations. One of these, illustrated becoming it is possible to reduce the 
here, is of gray velvet tucked hori- amount used to a minimum by the 
zontally and lined entirely with exercise of some discretion in the 
chinchilla. Naturally only a mill- matter. s 
ionaire’s wife or daughter 
could possess such a garment, O 
9 and yet the model is interest- 
ing as quite easy to copy in 
less costly materials. The 
fashion, for instance, of lining 
velvet with velvet is one that 
in this case might be copied, 
5 and a beautiful effect achieved. ff 
: A pale blue, white, or maize 
Oka velvet lining the gray 
would be exquisite, and 
infinitely more attainable 
than the chinchilla. Rus- 
set guipure on the gray is 
an unusual combination of 
coloring. Deep points slashed 
up into the velvet are the most 
noticeable feature of another 
of these beautiful cloaks. The 
color of the velvet is lemen- 
yellow, and under cream gui- 
pure these slashes are filled in 
with plisse mousseline in the 
same shade of yellow, the sides 
being outlined with sable. The 
square collar is of sable lined 
with guipure over white satin, 
the corners turned back. 

The number of white gowns 
worn, for both reception and 
theatre wear, is so great that 
it is really not conspicuous 
now. Some women wear white 
cloth gowns at luncheons, too. 
These gowns are all made in 
the most elaborate fashion, and Eventne ooat of tucked gray velvet and chinchilla, the 
while the smartest undoubted- fur forming the entire lining; russet cuipure points inlet 
ly are the all white, there are _ in the sleeves and around the lower edge. 
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tion or theatre wear; for even in these 
days, when every one is supposed to take 
off her hat at the theatre, fashion has de- 
creed that the theatre hat should be as © 
elaborate as:any other. The white hat is 
having a great rage at present, 
and certainly it gives a smart 
effect in the evening with a g 
light gown. Hats made of 
white tulle, with brims of white 8 
fur, or of the new material, 
which wmilliners. call “ fuzz,” 
embroidered ih gold or pearls, O 
are novel and almost invari- QO 
ably becoming. They are in the 
small rather than in the large O 
shapes, and have some high 
trimming at the side. There 


Hat made of a platean of dull rose felt 
and bent into folds at the back; black 
velvet wired to stand around crown. 


© 
© ANY shapes in hats 
M are worn at_present, 
but the majority are 
flat and broad. The trim- 
GB mings are low and add to the 
breadth, and the hats for- 
tunately look equally. well 
with the hair arranged high 
a or low. For the spring there 
will undoubtedly be quite a 
noticeable return to the high- 
er crown, but for the mo- 
ment the low Grown is the 
ruling shape. White lace 
hats are worn, inappropri- 
ately, with velvet and cloth 
gowns, but are in reality 


: Biack vervet nat with soft crown, black feathers and © 
only appropriate for recep- drapery of white mousseline canght with a turquoise ornament. 
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trimmed with bands of ermine. 
It seems incongruous to wear so 
large a hat of such materials and 
coloring as it often is worn, with 
an ermine and lace stole and 
a white cloth gown embroidered 
in white silk, and yet it is most 
picturesque. The fashions of to- 
day are ceriainly somewhat over- 

» whelming to the majority of peo- 
Frat AMazon Hat with crown of tucked black taffeta 


and brim of baby-lamb skin; black velvet bow and flat ple. Such a costume as this, for 
loa black bird. instance, borders on the theatri- © 


OG 


are many hats of pale blue panne 
& velvet, the brim faeed with white 
lace, and a white lace bow at the 
& back. The thats made entirely of 
Irish point lace, with black velvet 
~ bow across the top, are apparently 
Vv very simple. In reality they are 
extremely expensive, and, like 
©) many simple designs, are hard to 
copy. There is one shape, with 
sides like an English walking hat, 
S + cut with flat broad crown of little 
pleatings of white tulle, the brim 
of soft folds of the tulle covered 
with Irish point. On the top of 
the crown is coiled a small sable 
animal with claws and head, and 4 
O the fur against the tulle and lace / : 
© is both effective and becoming. j y 
Among the new hats is one that “2 
is considered smart, and that cer- j 
tainly is extraordinary enough i y 
to attract attention anywhere. It ANNE ames 
is broad and flat, quite on the 


O shape of a garden hat, made of Tan-ootor wat of zibelline felt with black velvet 
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Trish point or guipure lace, and draperies and strass buckle; fancy pheasants’ breasts, 
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Warts rect wat faced with black velvet, and black chenille net-work over the top; spraye of reddish 
chrysanthemame are the only trimming, on the top aud under the left side. 


cal in spite of its beauty; it is con- 
spicuous, and yet it is worn in public 
and no comment is made thereupon. 

The hats worn for skating are like 
the ordinary ,walking hat, simple in 
design, in turban or toque shape, 
made of velvet, cloth, or fur. One 
of the smartest hats of the year is 
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of a dark red cloth, with brim cover- 
ed with dahlias in different colored 
reds. The hat is broad and flat, with 
a bow at the back, and a curved jet 
buckle. The same style, with a band 
of sable instead of dahlias, is worn 
with a costume of black trimmed 
with sable, with red cloth waistcoat. 
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sees some 
new design of 
gown in which 
the short skirt 
appears. So it is 
quite safe to as- 
sert that for this 
spring every wo- 
man will find it 
necessary to pro- 
vide herself with 
a walking § skirt 
which is not the 
usual golf or 
rainy -day skirt, 
but an attractive 
costume, with 
coat made in 
some elaborate 
design, and with 
the skirt itself so 
trimmed or _ so 
fashioned that it 
looks extremely 
smart, although 
intended for a 
sensible use. The 
newest and smart- 
est gowns now 
seen in the morn- 
ing for _ street 
wear are all made 
with skirts short 
enough to clear 
the ground—and 
to clear it satis- 
factorily; and this 
is the style of 
skirt that also ap- 
pears with the 
correct skating 
costume. Most 
carefully fitted 
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ITOUGH long skirts continue to be more fashion- 
able than short ones for street gowns, every day 


















































SKATING Gown of gray velours with cut-stecl buttons; the blouse and full 
sleeves are of a lighter shade of cloth; collar, cuffs, and belt of embroidery. 
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Satine surr of rongh gray cloth with long white hairs, under 
which and sewed well into the material is a delicate design in steel. 
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shape. 
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», around the hips are these same skirts, but with a becom- 
ing flare to them, whether made in the gored or in the at- 
flounce 


velveteen, shaggy cloth, 
and a few of the smooth 
cloths are made up in this 
style. The favorite style 
has a skirt in box-pleats 
but circular in shape—a 
difficult thing to accom- 
plish, but eminently satis- 
factory when well made. 
The skirt without pleats 
or flounce, but circular in 
shape and trimmed with a 
band of fur, is always a 
favorite. A good point to 
be remembered in making 
a skating costume is that 
glimpses of the lining are 
apt to be seen, and so this 
is smartest when of some 
contrasting color. The 
tight-fitting coat of medi- 
um length is the best, al- 
though there is a double- 
breasted ‘blouse with side 
pieces over the hips which 
is very smart. The fitted 
three-quarter-length coal 
is not a good one for a 
skating costume, and the 
long coats should certain- 
ly never be chosen. 

To wear when skating 
the jacket should not be 
too heavy. It is better to 
have a waist made of the 
same material as the skirt, 
and then a light - weight 
jacket that may be slipped 
on and off easily. . The fur 
to wear around the neck 
should not be sewed to the 
coat, as for so violent an 
exercise it is a mistake to 
be very warmly dressed. 
A small hat should be worn 
with a skating costume, 
toque or turban shapes be- 
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OUTING COSTUMES 


ing the best. It is also best to have the 
material of the hat cloth or velvet with a 
trimming of fur, rather than an entire 
fur hat, as the fur hat is too hot to be 
either comfortable or healthful. The 
7. muft should be small and very compact, 
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¢ Beier o1.oTn ursten made in narrow stitched panels, with deep 
4 mink collar and cuffs, black yelvet bows; little vest and high pointed 
collar of cream velvet embroidered. 
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Giew’s ovat of khaki-color cloth 
stitched with white silk and fastened 
with white pear] buttons. 


without any  trim- 
mings. In short, a 
skating costume re- 
quires to be neat and 
trim in appearance, 
and with an air of 
its own, like a rid- 
ing habit; a fanci- 
ful costume is never 
good. 
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Hovse gown of pale pink albatross with trimming 
of deep écru guipure in squares; tucked yoke and 
skirt. 


HILE the trend of fashion 
\W at the moment is in the di- 

rection of extravagance and 
luxury quite unparalleled, there is 
no end of charmingly dainty gowns 
which are becoming, and which have 
that indescribable something about 
them that entitles them to be called 
smart. The rich materials and trim- 
mings and the cost of making in the 
present day make the dress question 
a most momentous and depressing one 
for any woman who has not a large 
amount of money to spend on her 
clothes, unless she will cheerfully de- 
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and sleeves of white Irish point, laced with dark 
violet velvet ribbon, 
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cide to cull her ideas from these 
elaborate gowns, and carry them 
out in some simpler fashion, 
which is undoubtedly in quite as 
good taste. This grain of com- 
fort may be given to the women 
who have to go to the cheaper 
dressmakers, and who have to 
spend much time directing the 
making of their gowns, that their 
clothes do not give them any 
more trouble, often not as much, 
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Home eown of violet crépe de Chine with yoke 
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ready-made for quite 
a ridiculously small 
sum of money, con- 








BLUE BRUADOLOTH BSTRELT COSTUME With trim- 
ming of fancy b!ack silk braid; coat faced with 
sapphire velvet under guipure, and edged with 
Persian lamb. 





not have to think of how much 
money they spend. For even in 
the largest establishments the 
work is often badly done, and no 
end of time and trouble has to be 
spent in rectifying mistakes. 


0) A velveteen gown is a smart 
© 


as do those of the women who do 
“ 





Botero Jacket of seal-skin with collar and revers of 
‘ chinchilla ; belt and wristbands of cut-steel beads in a 
this year, and may be bought solid band. OQ 


addition to a woman’s wardrobe 
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\ Te eee i / rial. Louisine is also a fashionable 
\ \ ~ fi/ . . 
\ he \ >» material and not an expensive one, 


and the flowered silks are coming 
back into favor again, and make 
most. satisfactory dinner and even- 

ing gowns. All white or all black is © 
extremely fashionable, and it is easy 

to get along with few gowns if one 
keeps to the black and white idea, 

for only the very observing will dis- 

cern the fact. 


Sime.e uomMe pinnyger gown of pale écru 
crépe de Chine, the skirt made in corselet form 
with yoke of deep écru guipure; violet velvet 
rosette at bust 





sidering the cost of the material 

and the work. The rough cloths 
¢) are inexpensive provided the latest 
it) novelties are not indulged in, 
and there are many trimmings 
which are effective and com- 
paratively cheap. For house wear 
and for evening gowns there are 
numberless varieties of materials, 
and in good colors, which make 
charming gowns. Crépe de Chine 
comes in many different quali- 


DorTrer G@GREKN AND WHITK FOULARD SATIN GOWN > 
with ruffled fichu of white liberty silk under collar of 
ties, and is a very effective mate- Irish point. 
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ELVET, velveteen, and cordu- 

roy street costumes are con- 

sidered especially smart this 
season for girls from eight to eigh- 
teen years of age, and for every age 
are made up quite simply, the only 
trimming allowed being —and this 
only in few instances—a fancy gilt 
and black braid, or bright buttons. 
Velveteen is really smarter than 
corduroy this year, and, oddly 
enough, it is quite a fad to have 
black velveteen in preference to any 
color. Fair-haired children look 
best in dark cotors, but it seems al- 
most a pity to put them in black so 
young, and a dark seal brown is 
rich and handsome in effect. In 
corduroy there is a bright green that 
is a favorite color, but 
in cloth gowns red leads 
in favor. For school 
wear blue serges of a 
rough quality, or a 
mixed red and black 
cheviot with stitched 
bands of black, is more 
fashionable than either 
corduroy or velveteen, 
but these gowns, too, are 


fashionable for chil- 
dren and young girls 
to be dressed more sim- 
ply than usual, except 
in the evening, when 
their party gowns may 
be as elaborate as pos- 
sible. A rough gray 
cheviot is considered 
rather smart for young 
girls. This is made 
with gored, flaring 
skirt and blouse-waist, 
with a stitched white child: bends 
silk yoke outlined ermine mot 
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Buve veriver ooat for small For 
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with black Nee 
and white 
braid. For the a 
street there is an aS 
outside’ blouse, \/ 
which has _ side 
pieces which are attached to a stitch- 
ed belt. The sleeves fit close to the 
elbow, but below are quite full, 
gathered into a band at the wrist, 
and fastened with black and silver 
buttons. The gown is a very simple 
one, but very smart, and, as a rule, 
becoming. In the original model it 
had no trimming, but has been occa- 
sionally copied with a trimming of 
stitched bands of plain gray cloth. 
-As a rule, girls until they are 
eighteen wear the short coats in 
Eton, reefer, or blouse 
style, but this season 
some of the girls of 
sixteen and seventeen 
have had Louis XV. 
coats; these in smooth 
cloths are becoming, 
but are really too old 
a style for a- girl of 
that age. The revers 
are of white, trimmed 
with silver or gold. 
The cuffs are of a 
dark velvet, with full 
puffs of embroidered 
satin, forming under- 
sleeves. A few of the 
coats are made with 
embroidered waist- 
eoats fastening high at 
the throat, the em- 
broidery of gold or sil- 
ver thread. There are 
very few revers seen 
now of lace or cut- 
work embroidery. 
evening wear 
young girls have long 
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Ware tawny reook for little girl, with insertion 
and beading ; soft silk sash. 


coats rather than cloaks. These are 
half-fitting, with loose fronts, double- 
breasted, and made warm and com- 
fortable with quilted linings or 
warm interlinings. These coats are 
made of the light cloths, and are 
especially attractive in pale blue or 
white. 

Crépe de Chine, mousseline de 
soie, and all such fabrics are the 
smartest for party dresses for girls 
of all ages, but there are also some 
of the daintiest of white muslin 
frocks made with lace insertion and 
tucks and hem-stitching, which are 
worn over silk slips. An inexpen- 
sive and effective frock for a young 
girl is made of one of the cheaper 
qualities of crépe de Chine in white. 
The skirt has rows of tucks and lines 
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of feather-stitching, and an attached 
flounce finished with several rows of 
tucks. The waist is draped across 
the front, but has some tucks at the 
back. It has a transparent yoke 
made of pieces of point d’esprit lace 
two inches in width, joined together 
with feather-stitching. A fichu of 
white chiffon is draped across the 
shoulders and tied at one side. This 
is trimmed with two rows of lace. 
The sleeves, in elbow length, have 
rows of tucks and lines of the fea- 
ther-stitching, and are finished with 
ruffles of lace. A frock like this is 


quite inexpensive, not at all difficult 


Geeen OsSuUMERK FROCK with darker green vel- 





vet trimming on yoke and sash; narrow guipure a) 
edge in écru; cream silk yoke. 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN 
SS SPMD cd DB B A 
rule, are so thin that they re- 
quire to have their skirts held 
out in this way. of 
Small children still rejoice in 
the bright red coats which are 
so stunning, and look so well 1D 
with black velvet hats trimmed VU 
with ostrich tips. When it is 
possible to indulge in so delight- 
ful a fashion, it is charming to 
keep a child dressed in white, 
and there are any number of 
children who never wear any- VU 
thing but white until they are 
ten years old. Black velvet 
coats are also smart for chil- 
dren, and are not by any means 
1 
a 
4 
\ 
is. 
Girew’s coat of dull green liberty velvet with 
ruffle of plissé mousseline @ shade lighter; chin- ( 
chilla and lace collar. G 
to make, and is one of ites } 
the smartest models of nf 
the year. The chiffon 
and mousseline de soie b 
gowns are often made 
accordion - pleated or 
tucked. They are not, 
or rather, should not be, -) 
much trimmed with lace 
and insertion, for if they 
are they look suitable 
only for older girls. \ 
Ruffles or flounces around 
the foot of the skirt are , 
almost necessary for Umma wis sure svn of mt oat wtnnet ate Peni 
young girls, who, as a_ to match. © 
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ke KL >) tall that a coat and skirt costume is © 
Leg }o most becoming to them. e 
ail A. » Low-cut gowns are not appropri- S 
3° SY ate for a girl untilshe is in society, 
‘ f but her party dresses should be 
4 made with unlined guimpes of lace 


or chiffon, and the sleeves may be 9 
long or short. The more simply a 
young girl is dressed the better -she 
looks, and there is no greater mis- 
take than loading her frocks with QR 
expensive materials and heavy trim- 
mings. The same rule applies to hats ‘ 
as does to clethes—a girl’s hat 3 
should always be simple in effect. 
The rough beavers, the corduroys © 
a) 
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© GiRu’s BROWN Woot souooL Gown with darker ©) 
brown velvet trimmings; yoke of lattice of brown 
© velvet over white. 


an extravagant investment, for they 

wear a long time, and may be made 

over an astonishing number of 

6) times. These coats are all long, the 
backs hanging loose from the shoul- 
ders, but curved in a little at the 
side so as not to look just like a 
sack-coat in shape, and are suitable 
for girls from five to fifteen years 
of age. When a girl wears a cos- 
Q tume with skirt and coat to match, 
the coat should be short; but usual- 

© ly she does not do this until she is 
\e twelve years old. It must be ad- 
, mitted, though, that there are some 
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: Boy's Eron Party suit; coat and waistcoat black, 
Cc) girls of ten and eleven who are so also tie, with gray striped trousers. 
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Buus sere x 80n00L FRooK for young girl ; stitched 
flounce aud bands; black velvet belt and collar. 


for general wear, and the velvet 
hats are best and smartest this sea- 


son. A black hat looks well with 
everything, and is a good invest- 
ment. It may be trimmed with 


ostrich tips, but not with ostrich 
feathers, which are quite too old in 
effect for a young girl. 

There is no change at this time of 
year in the styles for boys’ clothes, 
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and will not be until ° 
summer. The Russian ~ 
blouse with  knicker- ed 
bockers or kilt skirt OF}, 

for very young. boys is 

the correct garb when a sailor 
suit is not worn, but this is as it 
was last year and the year before, 
and as ready-made clothes are better 
made than ever, it is now quite an 
easy matter to fit out a boy at any 
of the large shops. 





TAN OLOTH AFTERNOON FROOoK with dark brown 
velvet bands; blouse of dotted cream mousseline. 
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HE chafing-dish is the most social uten- 
sil in the world. Time was when the 
teakettle held that proud position, but 
it has been reduced to the second place. One 
may offer a cup of tea to any one, friend or 


stranger, but when one has assisted at a chaf- 


ing-dish supper, formality is over forever. 
Those who forgather with suggestion and 
criticism, officious shakes of pepper and 


friendly dredges of flour, meet as intimates 
afterwards. No wonder the chafing-dish is 
popular! There’s magic in it. 

When some years ago we revived from its 
obseurity this historic dish, it was a simple 
affair enough. A standard held a small lamp 
with a wick which turned up or down with 
a screw. Over it were two copper pans, the 
upper one with a handle. There was no tray, 
no asbestos, wire-covered burner, and no cov- 
er, to say nothing of the various implements 
which accompany the dish of to-day. The 
illustration shows the model chafing - dish. 
First of all, there is a tray with two handles— 
a most important point, for while a tray is 
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a matter of course, the handles are too often 
wanting, and to carry a heavy, slippery metal 
affair by its edge is no easy matter. 

The lamp is a low cup with a cover which 
has a small opening, regulated by a wire 
handle. The whole flame is to be used when 
strong heat is desired; and this cover may be 
put on, permitting only a small flame, to 
escape, when only a slight warmth is wished. 

The hot-water pan has two small handles; 
this is much better than to have one long one, 
which is apt to be in the way; 
an easy matter to spill boiling water in lift- 
ing out a full pan by a single handle. The 


besides, it is 


upper pan, on the contrary, has a handle of 
wood long enough to enable one to stand 
rather far away from the dish while it is hot. 


Over all is a cover which fits absolutely tight, 
retaining both the steam and the odors. 

This dish, either in nickel plate or silver, 
is the one that is most practical to-day, for 
it is the result of experiment. With it come 
several spoons, forks, and other useful ar- 
ticles. The spoons all have the same long 
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AND SMALL CHAFING-DISH, 


SIX INCHES HIGH. 
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CHAFING-DISH, WITH 


ebonized wooden handles as does the upper 
pan. One who has used a metal spoon with 
an ordinary length of handle will see at once 
the advantages of the other kind. The metal 
ones become hot at once, and necessitate some 
clumsy sort of holder, besides which one’s 
sleeve is sure to be splashed with the hot 
sauce as the stirring is done. 

Another new idea is shown in the chafing- 
dish of decorated china. While it has the dis- 
advantage of always needing a hot-water pan, 
which may sometimes be dispensed with in 
the ordinary dish, there are decided advan- 
tages about this one. It is all very well at 
an informal meal to serve from the nickel 
pan in which the cooking has just been done, 
but it is not so pleasant to have it passed 
about at a more or less elaborate meal. Then 
the long handle of the dish as well as its 
rather undignified apnvearance is against it. 
But the moment the cocking is over in this 
china dish the maid may remove the tripod 
with the hot-water pan from the luncheon or 
supper table, and put on this attractive cov- 
ered dish. If one has a chafing-dish which 
has seen its best days but is still ready for 
service, it is a good plan to invest in this new 
one for certain occasions. 





Besides these two dishes, there is another 
the most ingenious of all. It is ealled the 
“Tourist ”; it is of full size, has the tripod, 


ITS VARIOUS 


PARTS UNPACKED. 


lamp, and two pans, exactly as does the ordi- 
nary dish; indeed, at a casual glance one 
would not think it different in any respect. 
But wonderful to relate, the tripod is made 
with hinged legs, and on being folded, fits 
snugly into the hot-water pan; then the lamp 
is put in next, and the handle of the upper 
pan, which is detachable; the whole is set 
in the outer pan, the cover put on, and one 
has a compact, nickel-plated package which 
will take up little room in one’s dress-suit 
case. Any one who has travelled where din- 
ing-cars do not arrive when they are ex- 
pected, or where hotels are dingy and furnish 
impossible food, will at once see the point of 
this dish. A can of soup may be heated, or 
a cup of chocolate made with condensed milk, 
and with a cracker or two one can support 
life until a better meal is to be obtained. 
When one has an invalid to care for on a 
long journey it becomes simply invaluable. 

On the same line as this dish, if one is 
speaking of comfort, there is a dainty little 
chafing-dish only six inches high, which iis 
yet as perfectly made and as practical as the 
larger ones. One could hardly find a more 
acceptable gift for a baby or a sick person, 
for with it a eup of broth or milk may be 
heated in an instant without the danger which 
always attends the use of the alcohol-lamp. 
For use at night this dish is invaluable. 
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With the new chafing-dishes come two val- 
uable utensils. There is the frying-pan, the 
first glance at which makes us wonder how 
we ever managed without it. It is difficult 
to take up an omelette, for instance, from 
the deep pan without breaking it into bits; 
and as for steak; or a rasher of bacon, or 
oysters, each one is almost as hard to manage. 
But this pan fits over the flame, requires no 
hot-water pan—although that can be used if 
desired—and permits the cooked food to be 
slipped from it with perfect ease. 

The other new utensil is the toaster. How 
many a delicious compound is left to cool 
and toughen because the toast has been for- 
gotten! Without this toaster, and without 
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stantly be renewed. Then, too, there is no 
danger of spilling the aleohol when the lamp 
is filled. In pouring from a bottle it is al- 
most certain to overflow before one knows it, 
and there is a very real danger as one applies 
the match. After the flagon is once filled 
with alcohol, the top is serewed on, and 
air is admitted by pressing a valve as it is 
poured out. A cap fits over the spout to 
prevent evaporation. 

As to using a chafing-dish, the wise will 
certainly purchase a book of recipes, and begin 
with its ab ec. True, the untutored bachelor 
invariably essays as a first lesson that most 
difficult feat of all, the Welsh rarebit, but his 
example is pernicious. By all means begin 





CHAFING-DISH 


THE 


a kitchen close at hand, one must offer a sub- 
stitute of fried bread or cold crackers under 
a réchauffé, or a rarebit. It takes but a mo- 
ment to prepare crisp brown toast with this 
wire toaster, and if it is quickly moved. over 
the flame, there is no danger of burning. 

For filling the aleohol-lamp there is a 
plated flagon six inches high which has sev- 
eral points of interest. It has a long, slender 
neck which slips under the cooking-pans. 
Every one who has seen the flame die out of 
the lamp while the dish is still half cooked 
will appreciate this. Of course it is neces- 
sary that the flame should be really extin- 
guished, but once sure of that, it may in- 


FRYING-PAN 


AND TOASTER. 


by learning to heat meat in some appetizing 
sauce, or to cream oysters, or cook bacon 
as it should be cooked, before attempting 
things more elaborate. Chafing-dish cookery 
is really very simple, and any one may soon 
learn to stir up delicious things with little 
preparation, provided one knows something 
definite to begin with. 

The simplest recipe is this: Heat a cup of 
gravy or stock. Put in it two cupfuls of the 
dark meat of cold chicken or turkey, cut into 
dice; season with salt and pepper; add a cup 
of chopped mushrooms (canned ones), and if 
you like, a table-spoonful of sherry. If you 
have duck, prepare as before, but use a half- 
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DECORATED CHINA CHAFING-DISH. 


cup of cut-up olives in place of the mushrooms. 
A cup of tomato sauce is aiso an excellent 
foundation for many dishes; sweetbreads. 
parboiled and cut in bits, may be cooked, or 
any cold meat may be simply reheated in it. 

A new recipe is called eggs 4 la Caracas. 
A half-pound of shaved dried beef is mixed 
with a cup of the thick part of canned tomato, 
two table-spoonfuls of grated cheese, and a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, with salt and 
pepper. This is poured into the chafing-dish, 
in which a table-spoonful of butter has been 
melted. After all is well blended and thick, 
four beaten eggs are stirred in, and the whole 
is cooked just long enough to set the eggs. 

Oysters are always acceptable and appetiz- 
ing. The easiest way to cook is to pan them. 
Heat a table-spoonful of 
butter, and when it melts 
add the juice of half a 
lemon and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, and 
stir in the drained oys- 
ters. Cook only till 
their edges curl, and lift 
out quickly on strips of 
buttered toast. Soft 
clams are delicious cook- 
ed in exactly the 
quite simple way. 

Chicken livers may bé 
prepared beforehand by 
cooking until tender 
and cutting in large 
pieces. .Then put them 
in the chafing-dish with 
a cup of stock and a lit- 
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Same 


tle seasoning, and thick- 
en slightly by dredging 
with a table-spoonful of 
flour. Add:a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, as much 
chopped parsley, and a 
dozen cut-up olives, with 
a glassful of Madeira if 


you wish, and simmer 
five minutes; serve on 
thin toast. 

All sorts of canned 


fish—salmon, shrimps, 
crab meat, and lobster 
are especially good cook- 
ed in the chafing-dish, 
creamed or a la New- 
burg. For the first, melt 
a table-spoonful of but- 
ter, and when it bubbles add as much flour, 
and when rubbed smooth add gradually a cup 
of rich milk, or, better, thin cream. 
and cook till as thick as you like it, and drop 
in the fish, and thoroughly heat with but 
little cooking. The Newburg varies slightly 
from this: Put a cup of cream, the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, and two table-spoonfuls of 
sherry in the dish, and cook till thick as heavy 
cream, stirring all the time; then add the lob- 
ster or crab meat, and serve. 

A Welsh rarebit is, as has been said, a 
dificult dish at first, yet practice makes it 
an easy one to prepare, for the eye tells. one 
when the critical point is reached, after 
which, if passed, the rarebit is ruined. This 
recipe is simple and good: Melt a heaping 
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table-spoonful of butter and add a salt-spoon- 
ful of dry mustard and as much salt, with 
As it melts 


three cupfuls of grated cheese. 
stir in a half-cup of either boiling milk, or 


water, or ale—the last cold, of course. Stir 
rapidly three minutes, and serve at once on 
buttered toast. 

Almost any cold meat may be improved, 
even transformed, by mixing it with aspara- 
gus-tips. A cup of stock is thickened with 
butter and flour, and the meat and seasoning 
laid in to heat; then a cup of asparagus-tips 
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TRAVELLING CHAFING-DISH WHEN PACKED. 


—canned ones in winter-time—are laid in 
without breaking, and all are cooked together 
until thoroughly saturated with the stock. 
One more very good meat dish may be sug- 
gested, which is capable of various altera- 
tions. Get from the butcher some small 
skewers, and put on them in alternation oys- 
ters, or scallops, or bits of kidneys, or chicken 
livers, with bacon, and fry in the fat which 
the bacon will give out. Season with chopped 
parsley and lemon juice, and serve very hot 


with toast. 





varieties of stocks are in vogue the lit- 

tle turn-over collars are sure to remain 
popular, for they not only protect the stock 
and give it a clean, fresh appearance to the 
last, but they add the touch of white at the 
throat that invariably makes the colored stock 
more becoming. 

Hand-made lace collars are always the rich- 
est in appearance and the best as to wearing 
properties. They are appropriate for all oc- 
casions, and if carefully washed will last 
longer than any other kind. And any woman 
who has leisure and inclination can make 
them. 

The simplest plan is to go to a store where 
fancy linen braids may be purchased, and 
buy for a few cents a muslin pattern on 
which has been stamped a collar design. 
These patterns may be bought in large va- 
riety. The handsomest are reproductions of 
old lace patterns, and many are very beauti- 
ful. Such patterns are drawings of what the 
collars should be when complete. Some of 
the patterns are printed on paper, and may 
be traced before using, so that the design is 
preserved for use on other occasions to make 
duplicates. 

After the satisfactory design has been pro- 
cured, the next thing is to have the very best 
of material to work with. Cotton braids are 
not worth using. They become discolored, 
and lose their shape after the first washing. 
Linen braids and linen thread cost very lit- 
tle more, and with care will last a life- 
time. The design chosen will show the kind 
or kinds of braid to be used. For instance, 
in No. 1 three kinds of Honiton braid have 
been applied—the narrow Honiton with plain 
edge, narrow fancy Honiton for the outer 
edge, and wide fancy Honiton for the three 
little leaves that appear at either side of the 
collar. 

Having a small amount of skill with a pen- 
cil, any woman can copy one of the designs 
here given on a piece of white paper, making 
it about one-third larger than the illustra- 
tion, or long enough to fit the neck around 
which it is to be used. Where the braids are 


A S long as ribbon collars and other fancy 
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to be applied draw only straight lines, but 
where there are to be fancy stitches each 
stitch should be drawn out carefully; upon 
these depend the evenness and beauty of the 
collar. For the foundation, or piece that goes 
inside the stock, use a piece of plain linen, 
or a strip of lawn doubled. Baste the lace 
braids carefully to the design, taking especial 
pains to keep the corners flat and even. 
Where an end of the braid comes it should 
be left toward you, and all knots in the 
thread should be on that side, which is the 
wrong side of the collar when finished. 
When all of the points of lace are joined and 
+he corners have been tacked into shape, this 
work being done with a fine needle and linen 
thread, the pencilled lines are to be followed 
and the fancy stitches completed. Working 
on a paper pattern is possible but not ad- 
visable. The stiffness of the pattern, to be- 
gin with, is often annoying, and the white 
paper gives no relief to the eye. The best 
material by far for such use is a dull green 
or brown muslin. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that no one of the little stitches 
put into the lace catches a thread of the 
muslin beneath, for it must all be ripped 
loose when finished without disturbing the 
lace-work. 

There is but one lace-stitch in collar No. 
1. This is the cobweb-stitch which surrounds 
the three little leaves at each end. This 
stitch is made by drawing the thread from 
one point to another, as directed by the de- 
sign, and then carrying it back to the start- 
ing-point; but in so doing one should wind 
the needle four times around the first thread. 
In like manner cross this thread five times, 
so forming the web. Then, with a darning- 
stitch, weaving in and out, begin at the 
joining of all the threads and weave until 
the little centre has been formed. The 
easiest way to begin is to tie the end of the 
thread in a small knot, joining the crossing 
threads to hold them in place, and then 
weave. 

No. 4 is made of the same three braids as 
form the body of No. 1. The cobweb-stitch 
appears more often, but no other stitch is 
used. Though it is not absolutely necessary, 
the braid will look better if the inner edge is 
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gathered with a very fine needle and thread 
on the inside of any sharp curves. This will 
keep it flat, and make it launder better than 
if the gathering is omitted. 

A very simple pattern, and a good one on 
which to make a beginning, is No. 3. The 
foundation is a piece of linen braid to which 
the fancy braid is applied in diamond shapes, 
and the centres of these are filled in with the 
cobweb-stitch. Thi» might easily be made 
without a pattern by dividing the tape in 
the middle, and then dividing each half into 
six equal spaces. No. 7 could also be made 
without a pattern, the design being a simple 
one of meeting curves of two kinds of braid. 
The spaces are alternately filled in with the 
cobweb-stitch and tiny bought linen Renais- 
sance rings. 

In making No. 6 it will be safer to draw 
a pattern before beginning, as the design 
is a little more complicated. The foundation 
is a plain piece of Honiton braid, and the 
body is made all of one kind of fancy braid. 
There are in this design two new stitches. 
The little Greek cross is made like the cob- 
web - stitches, only insiead of weaving all 
around you should weave two threads at a 
time, having only four crossed instead of five. 
The little stitch at the top, which looks like 
a fine fish-net, is made with a simple button- 
hole-stitch, carrying the thread across, back 
and forth, and making one stitch in the centre 
of each loop in the row above. 

Design No. 2 is a repetition of the cobweb 
and fish-net stitches, and is made with two 
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varieties of braid. Two kinds of braid are 
used in No. 3, but only the one cobweb-stitch. 
In No. 5 there are three kinds of braid used, 
but only the simplest stitches. 

No. 4, which is, because of its Van Dyck 
points, a particularly smart design, is very 
simple to follow. It has only two braids used, 
the Honiton and the plain Renaissance, and 
the simplest stitches, each of the larger loops 
of braid being filled with a tiny cobweb pat- 
tern. The butterfly effect in the front of 
design No. 8 is graceful, too, and not at all 
difficult. A small Honiton braid, another 
with larger ovals, and a straight Renaissance 
braid are used. 

In making these collars any kind of lace 
braid may be substituted for those shown in 
the design. The beauty of the collar depends 
on the evenness with which the stitches are 
made and the correct repetition of the de- 
sign. 

On some of these collars, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, 
will be noticed a tiny picot edge. This braid 
is bought separately, and is overhanded care- 
fully to the edge when the collar is otherwise 
finished. 

When the collar is finished it should be 
ripped from the pattern and pressed with a 
hot iron. In laundering such collars it is 
wiser not to rub them, but to shake them up 
and down in soap suds, and if much discolor- 
ed, to cleanse by standing the basin in which 
they are soaking in the direct sunlight. This, 
with perhaps the addition of a few drops of 
ammonia, will thoroughly cleanse the collars. 
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BY KATHARIN 


PAR 1s, December 30, 1901, 

ALLOONING, of course, has been one 
B of the favorite topics of conversation in 

Paris, since Santos-Dumont rounded 
the Eiffel Tower. I myself mounted in a bal- 
loon last summer to a mild height, and didn’t 
like it, and if my experience may be taken as 
a criterion, it seems to me that some sort of 
evolution in the human species will be neces- 
sary before we begin to adopt that as a cur- 
rent mode of progression. On the whole it’s 
rather aggravating to think that we don’t 
evolve more; to see so many changes in things 
and conditions, and so few in ourselves. Peo- 
ple always go along on the same model, and 
don’t seem to be any nearer flying than they 
ever were. Possibly it’s because we don’t try 
more; all we need is suggestion. Once we get 
used to considering the air as a possible ele- 
ment for navigation, we shall adjust ourselves 
to it, and put out wings, or fins, or something 
or other, as in the famous experiment with 
the herring of Bergen. 

You remember how the professor of Bergen 
decided to test the principle of adaptation 
to environment upon this herring, and so 
mingled fresh water with the salt, and then, 
little by little, suppressed the salt entirely, 
and how the herring gradually lost his fins 
and developed a pair of legs, and finally 
trotted along behind his master, and how 
people came from all the country round to see 
the herring of Bergen? Then one day as the 
herring was following his master across the 
bridge of the town, to the great delight of a 
crowd of spectators, he slipped through a 
crack and fell into the river and was drowned. 

Endless possibilities dawn before me with 
the era of ballooning. Going in to see one of 
our friends the other day, a very pretty girl, 
she said she hadn’t been out that afternoon 
because she’d been “watching for Santos.” 
“T’ve been expecting him to light on my bal- 
cony,” she added. “Mamma says I may ac- 
cept him if he proposes; so I’ve been sitting 
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all afternoon with my nose glued to the 
window-pane—and I powdered my nose—” 

Think of what chances for new Romeos 
and Juliets and baleony scenes in general, 
and what sorts of theatres shall we have to 
play them in? Perhaps in those days the 
turn of the wheel will have brought us round 
again to great, open-air amphitheatres like 
the famous one at Orange, and that coming 
generations will wonder how we ever spent 
our evenings in the airless, hot places of our 
epoch. 

Speaking of changes, however, we have had 
one in Paris almost as startling as an over- 
turning of the government, and that is there 
is something new at the Comédie Francaise. 
For nearly a hundred years plays have been 
accepted there by a reading committee, ap- 
pointed by the actors themselves from among 
their own number. A cartoon that came out 
a few days ago in one of the daily papers 
explains better than anything else exactly 
the effect of this regulation upon the Fran- 
cais. Somebody is speaking to one of the fat 
ouvreuses or box-openers of the Comédie. 
“ And how’s the committee?” he says. “ Go- 
ing as badly as ever, eh.” “ Eh bien, yes,” she 


‘growls out in answer, “there’s one of them 


who lives just out of town who always wants 
to die in the second act.” 

Every play accepted at the Francais had 
come to be received “4 conditions ”—that is 
to say, on condition that its auther would 
alter it to suit the actors. There was often 
as much wire-pulling over a piece as over 
a government election, and rather than sub- 
mit to such an ordeal, good playwrights no 
longer went to the Comédie, and no good 
actors would turn where the playwrights went 
not. 

The last blow that broke the backbone of 
the old decree that had been bolstering up the 
reading committee ever since Napoleon sent 
the fiat back from Moscow early in the last 
century, was the fact that Guitry, who is now 
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the favorite “ leading man ” in Paris, wouldn’t 
go to the Francais when he was chosen for it. 
He stayed out to play Alfred Capus’s “ La 
Veine,” at the Variétés, and both “La 
Veine” and Guitry turned out to be the 
greatest successes of last year. The Francais 
had refused Capus’s play. Then the French 
government stepped in, and the reading com- 
mittee was the subject of a new decree which 
has put it among “ yesterday’s seven thousand 
years,” and consequently all last autumn 
France, much like Gaul of old, has been di- 
vided into two parts, the part on the side 
of the committee, and the part that isn’t. 
Even Sarah Bernhardt has dropped into lit- 
erature in the light of a friend—to the 
Comédie—and written articles for the news- 
papers, while everybody in general has poured 
out floods of ink on the subject. Here am I, 
you see, adding more to the stream. The 
divine Sarah, of course, is for the decree, 
though much she respected it when she wanted 
to override it herself; when it was first ques- 
tion of her playing elsewhere than at the 
Francais! 

All this has been quite as exciting, in its 
way, you see, as a little revolution, and a new 
breath in the Francais has seemed to put fresh 
life in all the theatres. The Vaudeville has 
quite a novelty. We came up from a house 
party in the country one night to go to a 
“first night” at this theatre, and the train 
was belated so that we had only time to fly 
almost dinnerless to the pretty little house of 
the Avenue d’Antin; and there it was almost 
impossible not to rub our eyes, and wonder if 
we had actually arrived. Nearly the whole 
play took place in a railway train; in the in- 
terior of a vestibule car. 

It was odd to see how cleverly the actors 
gave the impression of motion, and one won- 
dered at, first why nobody had ever done such 
a thing before. There was Mr. Howells, of 
course, with “The Parlor Car,” that ever- 
charming farce for private theatricals. But 
a whole evening in the parlor car! The piece 
was called “ La Vie en Voyage,” and was the 
purest sort of vaudeville, where the wrong 
people came together and the right ones sep- 
arated, in the confusion of the journey, and 
where, after many vicissitudes, everbody 
ended in some delicious spot in Italy, and ap- 
parently lived happily ever after. 

We only cared for it as a novelty, and the 
principal feature of the evening to us was 
the endless smart toilettes worn on the stage 
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and in the house. What we liked particularly 
were some of the new cloth dresses made with 
skirts forming ruffles of themselves and 
trimmed with a narrow shaped ruffle put on a 
quarter of a yard from the bottom of the 
dress. For instance, a lovely gown of black 
cloth was made with ruffles piped with violet 
velvet. The skirt fitted at the top as the 
sheath fits the flower. At the bottom it 
spread out voluminously, and was further held 
out by its silk under-skirt, finished with a 
knife-pleating of hlack silk. The lower part 
of the skirt gave the effect of a shaped ruffle, 
and was trimmed around the edge with zig- 
zags of narrow black velvet, put on so that 
the two rows appeared to overlap each other. 
A narrow black silk galloon at the top of these 
zigzags gave the whole the effect of a band of 
trimming an inch and a half wide. The other 
edge was piped with violet velvet. The second 
ruffle, as secant as a bias band, and perhaps 
four or five inches wide, was trimmed in the 
same way, and also piped with violet. 

The corsage to this was a Russian blouse, 
trimmed with three of these bands of trim- 
ming, put on at intervals. Below the belt 
the blouse was apparently continued by the 
trimming, like a tiny basque. A cape of the 
cloth trimmed with velvet and piped with 
violet completed this smart little garment; 
it had the effect of a Carrick cape. The 
sleeves were like everybody’s sleeves this year; 
there never was a time, it seems to me, when 
all womankind so loved a single model. This 
is shaped at the bottom like a fool’s cap, and 
filled in with a dainty pouch of color, caught 
in with a bit of embroidery or lace or gold 
galloon, and flaring out afterwards in a cuff. 
The blouse we liked had beautiful fancy but- 
tons of cut steel, and on the left side a rosette 
of black velvet with lace ends. Other smart 
and equally attractive cloth gowns were black 
with a note of turquoise blue in cuffs and 
pipings, and very popular, too, was black with 
emerald green. Brown, however, seems to be 
the favorite color for the winter, in spite of 
the fact that everybody prophesied green. 
Some of the very latest and most fetching 
gowns we have seen on the streets were of 
blue cloth with a bit of brown in the trimming, 
like autumn leaves against the sky. One had 
straps of cloth coming down from the shoul- 
der seams from either side of the front, 
tipped with bunches of little brown balls, of 
the soft brown of acorns. The skirt was 
trimmed also with straps put on perpendicu- 
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larly, also tipped with balls. Everything this 
year, let me say in passing, runs up and down. 
The whole effort in dressmaking is to give 
straight effects—princesse effects, if 
possible. 

I am digressing, however, for I must finish 
telling what we saw at the Vaudeville and 
other prémiéres. 

There were many taffetas, gray or rose pale, 
by preference, made with tucked skirts, either 
in wide tucks going straight up and down, or 
narrow tucks graduated on the hips, or with 
box-pleats, and many of them had long stream- 
ers of velvet or lace or mousseline de soie or 
sometimes all three ingeniously combined, 
these put on at the left side just back of the 
front, or just a little way from the centre in 
the back. Lovely evening waists were in lib- 
erty satins, turquoise blues and pale pinks. 
These were tucked and made with rounded 
fronts bordered with a trimming of narrow 
black velvet put on over lace, so that the effect 
was that of a band of trimming. The sleeves 
were tucked at the top, and at the bottom had 
the double sleeve, the inner one of accordion- 
pleated mousseline dé soie, with a tiny cuff 
of black velvet and lace. 

“T think my husband got tired of me be- 


long, 


cause I wasn’t particular enough about my 
dress,” said the woman in “ La Vie en Voy- 


age,” whose domestic infelicities came to a 
happy end after Italian skies had roused her 
taste for the beautiful, and led her to get 
herself up in pretty frocks. She affected 
boleros with basque backs behind, and held at 
the waist-line with large rhinestone buckles, 
in her regenerate state. The front to one 
dainty pink silk—rather an exaggerated cos- 
tume for a vie en voyage, one would have 
said, but her husband seemed to like it—was 
knotted in a great bow without loops, over 
a loose bloused front of lace. Another more 
sober frock of noisette frieze, with the long 
white hairs in it that are such conspicuous 
features of many of the winter stuffs, had a 
skirt with a deep side-pleated ruffle, bordered 
at both top and bottom with five rows of 
noisette silk braid. The bodice was a bolero 
trimmed with rows of braid, and notched on 
either side of the front, while the sleeves 
were slashed and filled in with blue velvet 
embroidered with silver. You see that though 
it is said boleros are not worn, the smartest 
people do not give them up. They prefer them 
with little coat tails to the little round Eton 
of the past, however. 
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The long-skirted coats are worn with dis- 
cretion, so far, though we have seen many 
smart ones with skirts of a different material 
and color. Quite the most startling thing of 
this sort was a coat of brown velvet with skirt 
of white. 

And as to evening dresses? There are the 
most lovely diaphanous things possible of 
black net and white net, or both combined, 
pailletted with variegated greens and silver, 
and a black tulle with gold was most effective, 
with corsage made with a very loose blouse, 
covered with gold embroidery, and skirt in 
broad tucks. Sleeves for evening dresses are 
either very short or very long. They are per- 
fectly close at the top when long. At the bot- 
tom they are enormous, and often have most 
extravagant slashings, to show most wonder- 
ful flowing materials. A princesse effect is 
always sought for in these gowns. Dancing 
dresses have wide tucks in the bottom of 
their mousseline de soie skirts, to hold them 
out. 

Some one writes to me about the Sorbonne, 
to change the subject abruptly from the 
frivolities of Paris to its very most serious 
side. She asks whether it is possible for an 
American girl to study at the Sorbonne with- 
out having taken a degree at some American 
college. She wants to take what are called 
the cours fermés, or lectures closed to the 
public. It is possible for a woman to take 
the closed cours at the Sorbonne without hav- 
ing taken a degree at another college, but only 
under certain conditions. For exact infor- 
mation on the subject—since the conditions 
vary with different grades of undefined at- 
tainments—she should go to the Sorbonne 


‘itself, on Saturday, between three and four. 


There M. Georges Lafaye, in the Salle des 
Directeurs d’Etudes, the director of the lec- 
tures at present, will tell her all she wants to 
know. I advise any one interested in the 
Sorbonne for any reason whatever to treasure 
this bit of information. One of the most 
amusing stories I ever heard was one told 
me by a professor of Yale about his ef- 
forts in that famous old French university, 
to find out just these facts I have been 
giving. 

Here is another thing for every one to re- 
member, and that is the new postal law in 
France, which requires any letter sent “ in 
eare of” to be restamped, if forwarded, 
while mail matter sent directly to an address 
is sent on without extra postage. 
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A Pretty Set of Muslin Garments 


ANY women who will spend an in- 
finite amount of patience on other 
kinds of needle-work will not attempt 
what in Seotland is collectively called 
“ white seam,” thinking it to be too laborious. 
As a matter of fact, to make these garments 
prettily is very fascinating work, as those 
whom I hope to induce to make a trial will 


find. The night-gown shown in the illustra- 
tion is one of the pretty 
semi - low - neck pattern, 


easy to make, and lends it- 
self to a display of dainty 
workmanship in the yoke, 
which is in the front only. 
The illustration shows it 
with insertion strips, alter- 
tucking, 
that the tucks 
diagonally. A fiy- 
for the button-holes 
is put on under the right 
edge of the front opening, 
and a false fly is added to 


nating pieces of 
placed so 
slope 


piece 


the left one to carry the 
buttons. The lower part is 


and secured to 
the yoke edge; the turnings 
are cut as close as is per- 
missible, and a narrow 
band of the muslin is laid 
over them and_feather- 
stitched. A similar band 
with a lace frill finishes the 
neck edge, the back of 
which is gathered along the 
centre. If preferred, short tucks may be 
substituted for the gathers at back and front, 
in which ease those in the front should be 
only about two and a half inches deep in the 
centre, graduating to one and a half inches. 

The sleeves have only one seam, are gather- 
ed over the top to set into the armhole, and 
the lower edge, also gathered, is stitched into 
a narrow band to match that at neck, to which 


gathered 


FIG, 1. 





SUMMER NIGHT-GOWN., 


a frill of muslin edged with lace is added. 
Beading with ribbon run through it may be 
used instead of the plain band in each place if 
preferred. Five and a half yards of 36-inch- 
wide muslin are required for this gown; 2 
yards of insertion if used as in the illus- 
tration, with tucked muslin let in between 
the bands; and 3 yards of lace edging. 

The diagram shows how to place the sev- 
eral parts of the pattern on 
36-inch-wide material folded 
down the centre of the width. 
The front is wider than the 


back, but both require 
gores added to the sides to 
make the necessary width 
for the skirt of gown; if 
jaconet or mull should be 
used, both of which are 
wider than ordinary mus- 
lin, smaller gores. will be 


needed, and there will be a 
saving in the quantity of 
material. The centre-back 
and front edges of pattern 
are placed to the fold, as 
also that- of the sleeve, 
which latter should be cut 
to the higher edge at the 
top only at front. The 
gore for the back is placed 
to the fold for convenience 


of cutting, and it must 
therefore be divided. The 


second sleeve is eut out of 
the remnant of cloth which 
is allowed for in the estimate of quantity. 
When both are cut, open them out, place them 
together, and slope out for the under-arm 
curve. Make the seams as neat as possible by 
cutting the turnings away—one to a little 
less than a quarter-inch, and the other a little 
wider to turn under so as not to have to turn 
both, which makes a thick and ugly seam. 
The drawers, which require 24% yards of 
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36-inch muslin, are a new 
shape, with no _ fulness 
round the waist except at 
the middle of the back; 
very comfortable and com- 
fortably wide’ around the 
knees; they are made to 
open at the sides, other- 
wise points A, B, E, and 
F must be thrown out 
some few inches to give 
extra width, and the top 
edges at point A lapped 
when finishing the top. 
By following the instruc- 
tions any one can cut out 
the pattern. 

The long arrow down 
the middle represents the 
fold of the pattern. If 
the knee edge is doubled 
and both sides placed ex- 
actly together, the va- 
rious points are all mea- 
sured from that line, to 
right or left, as follows: 
A is 8% inches from and 
a half-inch above X; B 
is 10% inches from and 


41% inches above X. No- 
tice there is a slight down- 
ward curve from A to X, 
and a dart is taken up 
between the two. Line C 
to D is the opening; C 
measures 2 inches from 
and a half-inch above X; 
D is 8 inches down and 
514 inches across from X; 
E is 17 inches, F 18 
inches, and both 
12 inches down from X; 
G is 30 inches (or less if 
required shorter) straight 
down from X; and each H 
is 2 inches above and 16 
inches drom G. Cut the 
upper and side parts first, 
and then fold the pattern 
on the arrow so that H 
dots meet, and cut to G 
through both thicknesses. 
It will be seen that the 
line F to H is longer than 
that from E to H on the 
opposite side; be very 


across, 
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careful to place op- 
posite points to meet, 
and ease the extra 
length into the top 
two inches of the 
seam. Stitch and fell 
all the seams, includ- 
ing the darts in the 
front; add a fly flap 
on the front edge of 
opening (cut from C 
to D), and hem a 
false hem under the 
opposite one. Gather 
the back for about 
3% inches on each 
side of B, running a 
second row of gather- 
ing at a quarter-inch 
below the first; stroke the 

Sew the edge A to C to 








FITTED DRAWERS. 


gathers carefully. 
an inch less of a 


strip of muslin cut on the bias, easing slight- 
ly towards the centre; hem the strip along 
on the wrong side, and sew buttons on the 


right sides at the ends. 


Run the edge, B to OC, to another strip of 
muslin, of such a length that when buttoned 
the waist will be at least 2% inches larger 
than the correct size; hem it as before. 

It is quite flat if finished in this way; 
there is no ridge of a shaped band, no bunchy 
fulness below the waist, and the garment 
drops about an inch lower than the waist- 


line. Make the frills for 
sired, and join them to the 


the knees as de- 
edges of garment 
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LESSONS 


after running the three tucks in the latter, as 
illustrated; the join is concealed by a bead- 
ing through which ribbon ‘is run and tied at 
the side. For the frill allow for fulness from 
a quarter to half as much extra as the width 
round the knee. 

To many readers the pretty corset-cover 
will be quite a novelty. It is composed of 
two hem-stitched, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
each cut in half diagonally, and one half 
divided again; these pieces are joined to- 
gether by lace insertion, which also trims the 
front edges, little bands of muslin being add- 
ed for the buttons and button-holes and to 
hold the insertion. A muslin heading through 
which ribbon is run finishes the waist; a 
narrow lace heading run with baby-ribbon 


HANDKERCHIEF CORSET-COVER. 


joins the lace frill to the insertion at the 
back and to the arm-holes. One half handker- 
chief, with circular pieces cut out, forms the 
upper part of front and back on each side 
of the bodice; the other half forms the lower 
part of the back, and the two quarters each 
a lower part of half the front, as illustrated 
in the diagram of half bodice. The neces- 
sary quantities for this corset-cover are 2 
handkerchiefs (12 inches square for a small 
medium size), 234 yards of lace edging, 34 
yards of insertion 134 inches wide, 34 yard of 
muslin heading 1 inch wide for waist, 214 
yards of narrow lace beading, 114 yards of %4- 
inch ribbon, and 314 yards of baby-ribbon. 
This would be a very pretty present for a 
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HALF OF CORSET-COVER PATTERN. 


girl to make for a friend; the same pattern 
as formed by the outer lines may easily 
be used for a corset-cover made of plain thin 
muslin, ready tucked and embroidered mus- 
lin, or of any of the various prepared trans- 
parent materials. Another plain corset-cover 
may be made by opening the shoulders of a 
fitting bodice lining, all the other seams being 
stitched up, and cutting it all in one piece 
by placing the centre back edge to a straight 
fold of the muslin, as in diagram, when the 
front will come on the bias. The front edges 
may be either hemmed or set into narrow 
bands for the buttons and button-holes, which 


is rather the better way, as the bias edge may 
then be eased to the band, which makes the 


bodice fit better. A pretty fancy is to tie the 
fronts together with bows of narrow ribbon 
instead of having buttons. The top should 
be finished with a narrow beading and ribbon 
and a wider one at the waist. 
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N making covers for mattresses, and few housekeepers nowadays fail to 

provide them, it is better not to use unbléached muslin, as it is apt to 

give a tinge to the whitest linen. The mattress-covers slip on and but- 
ton over the foot with a flap. 

A not unpleasing decoration in a studio or apartment, whose owner, a 
woman decorator, admitted that she tried effects in it sometimes, before 
suggesting them elsewhere, included a wall finish of the brown ribbed paste- 
board in which bottles are wrapped. The doors and casings of the room 
were painted a rich dark red and then varnished. 

Fried celery seems hardly necessary, but if soup is made from lettuce, 
why not celery sauté? Cut pieces of the larger stalks in three-inch lengths, 
wipe each dry and dip in egg, then in bread crumbs, and fry quickly in 
smoking-hot fat. Drain on brown paper, and serve hot. It is a good relish 
with creamed fish in the chafing-dish or escalloped oysters. 

Madam, who reads this, can you make a bed properly? You cannot, be 
very sure, unless you have sat at the feet of that Gamaliel of the 
fever thermometer and hospital chart, the trained nurse. She 
begins by fitting the under sheet smoothly over the mattress, tuck- 
ing it in top and bottom by folding the corners over and under 
as a tradesman folds in the edges of the wrapping-paper around 
his parcel. The second sheet is then brought well up to the head 

of the bed to insure sufficient margin to be turned back over the other 

clothes, and it and the blankets and counterpane are turned in well at the 

foot in the same folded-under way. At the hospital the sides are tucked 
under very tightly, but often housekeepers prefer that only blankets and 
sheets should be thus treated, letting the counterpane hang over the valance. 

The test of a bed is to sleep in it, and that bed is not well made whose double 

blankets are put on with the folded edge uppermost, or which are folded 

over at the top to make a quadruple thickness, or whose second sheet is 
pulled so far up from the bottom that a brief occupancy of the bed brings 
it away from the foot entirely. Bed-miaking should be the rudimentary 
knowledge of heusekeeping; in too many homes its science is never acquired. 

Candied mint leaves are a fashionable substitute for mint bonbons or the 
cordial that is served at the end of a dinner or luncheon. A cooking-teacher 
advises, too, that a few added to a lemon ice impart a delicious flavor. 

Put a tiny pocket for change and small things in the lining of the con- 
venient large silk bag that many shoppers and all club-women carry now- 
adays, and you will wonder that the sensible addition has never occurred 
to you before. 

A shampoo that is recommended for flaxen hair—the shade that is most 
difficult to treat—is made of a little standard glycerine soap melted in hot 
water and with a few drops of ammonia added. This, it is said, will bring 
out all its light tones without harming the hair. 

Banana “cup” is included in the list of refreshing drinks grouped under 
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this generic name. It is made from the pulp of three not over-ripe bananas 
rubbed through a fine wire sieve. Add the grated rind of half a large lemon 
and the juice of one lemon and one orange; pour over this half a pint of 
boiling water, and put in a cool place for several hours. When quite cold, 
stir well together, sweeten to taste, add a wine-glass of sherry, a siphon of 
soda-water, and a few lumps of ice. 

It is perhaps when one understands the care that is necessary to keep in 
good condition the costly hangings of a handsomely equipped house that 
one realizes the folly of attempting to use them in a modest establishment. 
So many good, effective, and wholly satisfactory substitutes exist in the low- 
priced art stuffs that the expensive silk velours, brocades, and imported 
tapestries may well be left to the millionaires. The care of curtains and 
portiéres is in fact a thriving industry, and is a special department in high- 
class upholstery shops. In the spring, when it is time to act, and the fash- 
ionable housewife orders her hangings down early—for the searching spring 
sun is one of their worst enemies—men come to handle the curtains at full 
length, for there must be no folds or creases. They are laid out smooth on 
padded frames resting in extra-wide wagons, very much as plate-glass is 
carried. At the storage-house they are carefully looked over before being 
hung on poles in a light loft, but not where the light falls directly upon 
them. Every two weeks at least they are carefully looked over to see that 

no moths have begun their work, unless, as is now common, they 

are put in cold-storage receptacles, where the arctic temperature 

is a safeguard against all insects. 

A banana-salad course has the fruit cut in dice, dressed with 

a French dressing, and piled lightly in the banana-skin. Each oO 

banana has the skin removed from one side only, the pulp being ‘* 
taken out with a fork, dressed, and returned to the cup before it is placed 
upon a lettuce leaf to be served. 

The cooks or chatelaines who make nicety of detail a part of their rou- 
tine, understand that when adding whipped cream to a cup of chocolate it 
is better to put the cream in the bottom of the cup and pour over the choco- 
late. When serving chocolate with whipped cream it should be frothed 
with an egg-whip or chocolate-muddler—a process that adds to its digesti- 
bility as well as to its appearance. 

When preparing the next dish of baked macaroni, try adding finely 
chopped ham. The macaroni is boiled in salted water in the usual way, 
blanched afterwards by having cold water poured on and as quickly poured 
off, and put in a shallow baking-dish. Sprinkle with one cup of finely 
minced ham seasoned with mustard, and cover with a white sauce. The 
sauce is made by cooking a table-spoonful of flour in one of hot butter, add- 
ing gradually one cupful of hot milk, and, when the ham is used, one raw 
egg beaten in’ Pour this over the macaroni, and sprinkle on the top two- 
thirds of a cupful of fine cracker crumbs, moistened in melted butter. Set 
in the oven only long enough for the crumbs to brown. 

A way to use left-over chicken that is common in the South is in fritters. 
The meat is cut in dice, seasoned with salt and pepper, and stirred lightly 
into a batter made of milk, flour, and one egg. The fritters are fried, 
drained on brown paper, and served on a platter over which a folded napkin 
is first placed. The dish should be garnished with parsley and lemon slices. © 
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Any cold white meat, like turkey, veal, or pork, using only the lean portion, 
may be served in this way. 

“A trick of a cook I once had,” contributes a friend, “ relates to the un- 
usual cooking of a leg of lamb. This she first parboiled in water to which 
five or six onions of medium size had been added, then put in the oven to 
roast in the usual way, placing the onions over and around it. The flavor 
of the vegetable permeates the meat deliciously, but, contrary to what might 
be expected, rather intangibly. That is, it is not onion as such that is recog- 
nized; rather a most agreeable taste and aroma impossible to trace.” 

A suggestion for a use for the tall Flemish tankards so much in evidence 
in the shops was found recently at a luncheon at which the hostess poured 
chocolate from one. 

A woman, talking in her library to a book-maker of note, deprecated her 
persistence in buying books when many then on her shelves were still un- 
read. The author’s reply is worth quoting: “ Why,” said he, “ must you try 
to read all your books at once? You do not talk all of the time to your 
friends if they are with you, and you love to see tiem abeut. My books, 
read or unread, are my companions. I like to have them close by, and at 
any moment I may begin to listen to their soundless speech.” 

There are, it seems, an inexpert way and an expert way to do so small 
a thing as ripping a garment. The wrong treatment sometimes puts a per- 


Hooks, eyes, buttons, clasps, etc., should be taken off with great 
care and patience; bias seams carefully held that they may not be 
stretched; and all threads neatly pulled out after they are well cut, 


ripping; a sharp, pointed knife does the work better. Lace trim- 
mings should be most carefully taken off without pulling or snipping, and 
if to be put away, should be pulled straight, all loose threads picked out, 
and be rolled around a smooth wooden stick. 

An unusual dish seen at a luncheon not long ago was chicken mayonnaise 
served in a ring of ham jelly. The former was prepared in the usual way, 
with one-third diced celery, and about two cupfuls were piled in the hollow 
of the ring after it was turned out on the platter, the jelly resting in a bed 
of water-cress. To make the jelly, whip a half-pint of thick cream till quite 
stiff, and stir in a cup of strong aspic jelly, cool but not set, and add the 
contents of a small jar of potted ham. Whip all together thoroughly, add 
a few drops of carmine to give a pink tint, and pack in a ring mould. Set 
in a cold place for a couple of hours to harden. 

A careful housekeeper has compiled from various newspaper and magazine 
sources directions for removing fruit and other stains from household linen. 
These she has had copied on the type-writer and tacked on the door of the 
linen-closet, a second copy being pasted above the laundry tubs. 

In cooking meat in a covered pan never open to baste. The cover should 
be left on from first to last. 

Fastidious persons always moisten the envelope rather than the stamp in 
preparing a letter for the mail. The thoughtless majority who do the reverse 
should be often reminded not only of its needlessness, but especially of its 
serious possibilities of harm. An English physician says that the mucilage 
itself is poisonous, producing what is known as the “ postage-stamp tongue,” 
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and the sticking substance is, besides, a most successful carrying medium 
for any disease germs.- He strongly condemns the practice as “ uncleanly, 
unsafe, unwholesome, and wholly unnecessary.” 

One of the most useful utensils in the cooking department of the kitchen 
is the ring mould. To mould a border of boiled rice for the service of cream- 
ed chicken, or veal, or even the plain luncheon stew, gives it an appetizing 
appearance, and for desserts it may ring literally perpetual changes. A circle 
of chocolate blane-mange with lady-fingers, or stale sponge-cake moistened 
with sherry, or custard, piled in the centre, the whole served with custard 
or whipped cream, pieces out two or. three dessert left-overs into a really 
attractive dish. A ring of corn-starch blanc-mange may enclose the con- 
tents of a can of peaches or other large fruit stewed down rich in its own 
syrup and additional sugar, and tomato or cucumber jelly thus moulded 
most attractively surrounds almost any salad piled in the centre. 

Apples that are kept in the cellar through the winter should never be 
eaten without first washing them and rubbing them dry with a clean cloth. 
In many cellars any fruit takes on a mould, visible only under the micro- 
scope, that may produce diphtheria. Undoubtedly many isolated cases of 
this disease in country homes are thus produced. 

A nursery card is of value even in homes where the room as such does 
not exist. It is a chart upon rollers like a map, to hang upon the wall, and 


bruises, burns, choking, fainting, stings, sealds, substances in the 


hold. 

A flannel cloth dipped in camphor to rub the white blister spots of a pol- 
ished table, that come from over-hot dishes, will usually quickly remove 
them unless the spots have eaten well into the finish of the wood. 

For delicately finished doors that must be much used, a sufficient and not 
unsightly protection is found in an oblong piece of plate-glass about seven 
inches long and perhaps two wide. A hole is drilled at each end, and the 
glass fitted on with a small screw. 

A correspondent asks for directions to make the laundry bag for the 
butler’s pantry referred to in this department. It should be 4036 inches, 
a deep, wide pocket occupying its length and width. This is intended for 
the soiled table-cloths. On the outer side, below the deep slit through which 
the inner and big bag is reached, is sewed a piece of linen twenty inches deep 
and stretching across the bag. This piece, stitched down through the centre, 
forms two smaller pockets for stained and unstained napkins. The bag 
may be made of gray or tan linen, and is bound with cotton braid. A hem 
at the top permits it to be shirred on a short shade-stick, into each end of 
which is fitted a serew-eye. From these eyes a cord passes by which the bag is 
suspended. 

Hot milk that is to be used for coffee should be boiling-hot (not boiled, 
however), and should be served in generous quantities. Much more of it 
to a cup is required than if cream were served. It is sometimes want of care 
in these common details that marks the difference between good and poor 
coffee. 
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O music-loving Americans this season 
promises nothing more fraught with 
interest than the tour of the country, 

in song and Wagner recital, of Madame Lilli 








JAN KUBELIK. 


Lehmann, beyond doubt the greatest dramatié 
Wagnerian and song singer the world has 
heard. In her all the noblest traditions of 
Wagner’s music are blended, and she has al- 
ways brought to her work not only the power 
of her glorious voice, but also conscientious 
work and intellectual research, To New- 
Yorkers Madame Lehmann’s singing is: a 
matter of personal knowledge and delightful 
memory. It was in New York that she at- 
tained the zenith of her fame. This season, 
however, every centre of importance in the 
United States will have a chance to hear in 
song recital the woman whom Wagner loved 
to call his “dear child.” If ever a woman 
was “born in the purple,” so far as the king- 
dom of music is concerned, it was Lilli Leh- 
mann. Her father was a tenor of no little 
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renown, her mother a great romantic singer 
and harpist, and she herself began to fit her- 
self for the operatic stage under the direc- 
tion of Richard Wagner. After her beloved 
Berlin, Madame Lehmann is especially de- 
voted to New York, and here she spends some 
of her happiest days. 

Jan Kubelik, the young Bohemian violin- 
ist, about whose playing London and New 
York have shown much enthusiasm, is the 
son of a market gardener of Michle, near 
Prague. Brought up in the simplest way, 
and given his first lessons in music by his 
tather, the young man, now twenty-one years 
of age, has not had his admirable composure 
and equilibrium upset by the gifts of royalty, 
the adulation of the nobility, or the wild 
popular reception he has had everywhere he 
has played. On the Continent of Europe he 
has been for some time a favorite, and has 
received decorations and praise from the 
highest. In England, where he first played 
somewhat over a year ago, he was the fad, 
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and the expression “ Kubelik fever” came to 
be a general one to describe the craze. King 
Edward commanded that the young violinist 
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THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK. 

é 
play at Windsor Castle and again at Marl- 
borough House. Among his possessions 


Kubelik has a genuine Stradivarius violin 
of 1603, presented to him by Mr. Walter 
Palmer, M.P., and another treasure which 
he values also most highly, a violin given 
him by Count Frederick Brosche, of Austria. 

A handsome woman and an intrepid horse- 
woman is the Countess of Limerick. She 
was a Miss Irwin, daughter of the resident 
magistrate at Navan. At Dromore Castle, 
Pallaskenry, in the County of Limerick, Ire- 
land, Lady Limerick, with her husband and 
her two children, lives an ideal country life. 
She is one of the noted horsewomen of the 
county, and rides constantly to hounds. The 
two children, who share with the chase their 
mother’s attentions, are Lady Victoria Pery, 
aged eight, and the little seven-year-old Vis- 
count Glentworth. 

That an American woman should be mak- 
ing a success in Paris as a teacher of sing- 
ing is one of those facts at which the French 
and some other Americans stand and gaze 
with surprise. And yet such is the case with 
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Mrs. Sarah Robinson Duff, who now has 


among her pupils some of the best-known wo- 
men who are studying vocal music. In the 
past, during Mrs. Robinson Duff’s years of 
work in Chicago, she had Jessie Bartlett 
Davis and other well-known singers as her 
pupils, and such artists as Madame Nordica 
and the de Reszke brothers as her admirers, 
and so her social and professional success 
abroad should not be surprising. She is said 
to have unusual ability in placing the voice, 
and her pupils are considered by managers 
to be more dependable than other singers. 
Mrs. Robinson Duff has recently returned 
to Paris after a visit to New York. She has 
for two years made Paris her home, having 
been urged by Miss Fanny Reed, sister of 
the late Mrs, Paran Stevens, to try her for- 
tunes there. Miss Leila Paget, Miss Reed’s 
grandniece, and the daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, Miss Mary Garden, the 
American girl who has recently made such a 
success at the Opéra Comique, and Miss 
Gladys Deacon, daughter of the late Edward 
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Parker Deacon, are now Mrs. Robinson 
Duff’s pupils. 
A young woman who is much talked of 
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in England is Miss Muriel Wilson. She is 
not only a famous beauty, but a great heiress 
as well, and famed for her charming char- 








MISS MURIEL WILSON. 


acter. She is the daughter of the millionaire 
ship - owner at whose place, Tanby Croft, 
oceurred, a few years ago, the great bac- 
carat scandal at which the Prince of Wales, 
now King Edward VIL, was present, and 


which resulted in the disgrace and social _ 


downfall of Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 
Immediately after this unfortunate affair, 
the Princess of Wales (now Queen Alexan- 
dra) showered marked favors upon Mrs. and 
Miss Wilson, who became leaders in the most 
exclusive circles of the British aristocracy. 
Miss Wilson possesses a sunny, bright dis- 
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position, charming manners, and is in great 
demand at house parties and all 
functions. She is an adept at all out-door 
sports, and a famous organizer of amuse- 
ments. 


social 


Lady Dilke, whose portrait is shown here, 
is not only a fine horsewoman, as one may 
guess from her picture, but a remarkably 
clever woman. She has contributed for years 
to periodical literature, and the list of her 
published works is a long one. She has writ- 
ten much on art subjects, but has given some 
attention, too, to fiction. Besides making 
books, she collects them, having a penchant 
for the fine old editions which only the rich 




















LADY DILKE. 


or the self-denying can possess. Lady 
Dilke is the wife of Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, M.P. 
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ii your veils, which 


F have been under 
scientific investigation. 
A Boston oculist of 
reputation has deduced 

some interesting conclusions 

from experiments with face veils. 
All produce ill effects, though some 
of them more than others. The most 
objectionable kind is the dotted veil, 
degrees of harm, however, being no- 
ticeable in this, too—headaches, weak 
eyesight, and even vertigo and nau- 
sea are disturbances that may be 
laid to this cause. The texture of 
the veil is a factor in its effect, those 
veils made in double-thread mesh being much more harmful than such as 
are woven with a single thread. “If a veil must be worn,” says the special- 
ist, “one without dots, sprays, or other figures, but with large regular 
meshes, made of single compact threads, should be selected. Other things 
being equal in undotted and non-figured veils, vision is interfered with in 
direct proportion to the number of meshes to the square inch.” 

Rubber heels, that the golf girl quickly finds herself dependent upon, 
excellently bear adaptation to the ordinary walking boot. It is said to 
mitigate the jar of walking, particularly on unyielding stone pavements. 
Almost any large dealer keeps these heels—ready-made affairs about half 
an inch in thickness. 

A girl who sighed for a luxurious divan in her room, and frowned dis- 
contentedly at the straight-backed sofa that occupied space there, had a 
happy thought that produced most satisfactory results—she simply had the 
back of the sofa taken off completely. This done, the rest was easy. Over 
it she threw a couch-cover long enough to reach to the floor, spiking it in 
place with hat-pins, and with pillows piled upon it her heretofore hopeless 
piece became a genuine delight. 

The latest teaching in how to walk and stand properly seems to be con- 
trary to all preconceived notions that care to keep back straight and chest 
out was a large part of the method; a new exponent of physical culture 
ignores this completely. “ Never mind your torso,” she advises; “ balance 
yourself properly on the ball of the foot, keeping the hips straight with this 
pose, and the back, chest, and shoulders will adjust themselves naturally. 
On ne account try to straighten the back independently, as so many women 
do; this is hurtful, bringing the weight and strain across the lower part of 
the back, where nature never intended it, and which gives stiffness instead 
of grace.” 

At a reception recently, at which the guests went in relays to the tea- 
room, the large table had numerous plates of sandwiches set upon it, with 
little silk flags bearing the name of the particular sort of sandwich repre- 
sented flying from each plate. In these days, with the name of sandwich 
varieties to be set as legion, the pldn is rather to be commended. 
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A novelty of the holiday season that will bear reproduction 
for Easter sales is the hat-pin holder, made with a glass around 
which a lace-edged handkerchief is folded, the ends caught at 
the top to fluff out with a full ruchelike effect: narrow ribbons 
serve as hangers, the little trifle giving distinct service besides 
having an ornamental appearance. The cheap test-tubes of the chemical 
laboratory serve for the glass holder. 

For a spring luncheon try glazed almonds instead of the per- 
ennial salted variety. Blanch and dry a cup of’ shelled almonds in the 
usual way. To one cup of sugar add a half-cupful of water, and boil about 
ten minutes; then drop in the almonds, and continue the boiling till the 
nuts turn a faint yellow; then remove quickly from the fire, and stir till the 
syrup reaches the sugary stage, clinging to the nuts. They are then spread 
to cool on a plate over which a piece of waxed paper has been laid. Serve 
like salted almonds. 

Chocolate chestnuts are a delicious sweet for winter eating, and may 
easily be made by the youthful cook. The large French chestnuts are boiled 
till tender, but not to the point of falling apart. Remove from the fire, 
drain, and set aside to cool. Make a rich syrup of sugar and water, adding 
unsweetened chocolate till colored and flavored to taste. A little vanilla 
added at the last is an improvement. Dip the chestnuts in the syrup one by 
one, taking out on a broad fork or a flat wire egg-beater. Put on oil-paper 
to harden. Piled in a little china or silver basket, they are a pretty addition 
to the dinner table. 

An improved way of making a work apron is to be commended. The model 
usually followed turns up a deep fold at the bottom which makes a general 
bag for work and materials indiscriminately. The improved apron is made 
about a yard and a quarter in length, which allows for a piece to be turned 
up, as in the old way. Across the bottom of the apron, however, before this 
is done, is stitched neatly a piece of strong linen about fourteen inches in 
depth. This linen, before being fastened in place, is fitted with straps, 
loops, and various little pockets and sheaths to hold all sorts of working- 
tools and materials, each in its separate place. When the apron is turned 
up, this piece forms the lining of the bottom pocket. It should be added 
that the sides of the pockets are not stitched together, but buttoned neatly 
to the body of the apron. In this way it is possible when at work tc unbutton 
the pocket and have it flat across the lap, to reach easily its many con- 
veniences. 

If you have not tried a “musical contest,” suggest it for some house- 
party frolic. Have a list made, numbering from one to twenty, of tunes 
that are perfectly familiar to every one. Distribute papers and pencils 
to the company, asking each to number his sheet on consecutive lines from 
one to twenty. Some one then sits down at the piano, and having the list 
of tunes selected at hand, but carefully concealed from the others, plays 
a brief snatch of each in order. Sometimes merely the opening bars are 
given, just enough to let the melody begin to be indicated. The company, 
as each hint of the air is played, tries to identify it, every person putting 
against the proper number his recognition of it. Until tried no one can 
understand how elusive under these circumstances may be such a familiar 
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air as even “ Yankee Doodle” itself. Prizes to the most suc- < 
cessful are given; if desired, these may be of a musical char- 
acter. 

No one has yet found an altogether satisfactory way to clean 
ribbons. The nearest, perhaps, is to sponge first with ammonia 
and water, then press with a heavy iron, or rather, draw the ribbon 
from under the iron instead of passing the latter over it. A sheet of 
tissue-paper is slipped between the iron and the ribbon. This will decidedly 
freshen ribbon that is slightly soiled or rumpled, but it should not be ex- 
pected that ribbon that is much soiled can be restored to the using-point. 
This should be discarded altogether, remembering that there comes a time, 
when renovation ceases to be a virtue. If economy in neck-wear must be 
practised, nothing is more satisfactory than plenty of ties made of bands 
of wash blond. These are hemmed all round, sides and ends alike, with a 
half-inch hem and no tucks. Passed twice around the neck below a narrow 
turn-over collar or sheer linen, and tied in a smart square bow with 
short ends, they make a thoroughly neat and good-looking throat finish. 
They are not only inexpensive, to begin with, so that a large supply may be 
had, but are very durable and bear washing almost indefinitely, permitting 
to any girl the use of a fresh one every morning. 

The college girl of .the moment has declared against some of her long- 
time decorative favorites. One of them writes home describing her room 
as it is fitted for the year’s occupancy: “ Last spring we” (which means her 
room-mate and herself) “decided we had enough of posters—the Gibson 
girl, the Countess Potocka, the Prophets, alone or by the yard—and we 
gave away, or sold when we could, to guileless Freshmen all this sort of 
art material. We had a rack-moulding put around the frieze, which, for- 
tunately, was a solid color, and have used blue plates up there—color, 
not quality or age, being sought for. Then we put the money we had to 
spend on pictures into a single piece, which is a lovely landscape of arching 
trees and a winding road leading to a distant perspective of rising hill. We 
hung that on one wall space that we look at when we turn away from the 
windows, the outlook from the latter over the campus being our further deco- 
ration. We have a good copy of Michaelangelo’s ‘ David’ and a good photo- 
graph of the ‘ Madonna of the Chair.’ I suppose the blue plates are a little 
incongruous, but we love the color, and the pictures are satisfying. We re- 
lieved any jarring spaces with that delightfully negative fish-net drapery; 
and ours is genuine, for my room-mate spends her summers near Gloucester.” 

The offer recently by the editor of this department to send a pattern by 
which a stock collar and tie could be made from a handkerchief has met with 
a pronounced acceptance. The number of requests reached far into the 
thousands, and what was expected to be a simple individual favor on the 
part of the editor became an undertaking that has called upon the resources 
of the Bazar office. The offer must now be withdrawn, and in closing the 
incident the editor wishes to acknowledge in this general way, as it is im- 
possible to do specifically, her thanks for the cordial appreciation of the 
department expressed in many of the letters. This appreciation, whose 
spontaneity is a large part of its value, stimulates effort to increase in every 
way the interest and helpfulness of the work. 
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HE desire to cultivate Byl 


- good looks is a natural human in- 
stinct, an impulse deserving of grati- 

tude and praise. It in every sense a 
preservative measure, for it happens that 
all efforts to beautiful are bound in 
time to improve the general health and 
physical powers. Maintained 
after season, year in, year out, 
efforts in themselves constitute a 
discipline that gives new fibre to the en- 
tire organism. Acquired beauty is more 
than skin-deep. It is the result and vis- 
ible sign of tireless activities, of prudence, 
of patience,and of the strictest attention to 
the advice of experts. Its quest is a task 
involving constant self-de- 


1s 


be 


increase 
season 


these 


more or less 


nial. The weak-hearted give up the try- 
ing, and health suffers in consequence. 


Perhaps one reason why radiant health 
is not more common is the fact that wo- 
men get discouraged too soon and do not 
strive hard enough and long enough to be 
good-looking. 

Correct breathing is the first art to culti- 
vate in the pursuit of beauty, just as it is 
the first step toward improvement in health. 
As a woman breathes, so she is; for the poise 
of the chest is the key-note to the whole fig- 
ure. When the chest is in proper position, 
the fine points of artistic wearing-apparel 
and all the little frills of fashion are seen to 
best advantage. Even humble materials as- 
sume a certain elegance hitherto unknown. 
Sut if it is carried badly, the figure droops 
and falls into ugly angles. Nothing sets 
well; no garment seems right. It is always 
wrong to make the bone structure do most 
of the work in keeping the body upright. The 
muscles should hold it in position, otherwise 
grace is out of the question and good health 
difficult. To breathe correctly keep the chest 
up, out, forward, as if pulled up by a button. 
Keep the chin, the lips, the chest, on a line. 
Hold the shoulders on a line with the hips. 
This will insure grace, which is really no- 
thing more nor less than economy of vital 
force. When these simple rules are followed, 
in will 


the sinuous draperies now vogue 
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“Bryson MD- naturally fall into graceful 
and sweeping folds. The ob- 
of these directions will insure 
golf skirts and rainy-day costumes 
a real dignity and picturesque effect. 
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Breathe upward and outward, as if about 
to fly, drawing in the air with slow deep 
breaths and letting it out gently. This 
conscious deep breathing repeated ten or 
twenty times at intervals during the day 
tends to expand the chest permanently, 
to give it classic poise and style. Re- 
peated forty times, it is said to be a cure 
for worry. 

When the correct chest position be- 
comes a fixed habit, a graceful carriage 
is easily acquired. Simple calisthenics 
ten or twenty times daily will revolution- 
ize attitude and gait; it important 
that these should be right, in order to 
economize physical force and prevent un- 
due muscular wear and tear. Holding 
the body in the proper way relieves pressure 
upon any organ, leaves to it its allotted space, 
allows it freedom of movement, good circula- 
tion, and the best possible conditions for the 
performance of its own special work. In 
walking, the abdomen should be held in, the 
shoulders square, the chest out. Throw the 
weight of the body forward on the foot, and 
never on the heel. Keep the face and chest 
well over the advanced foot, and cultivate the 
habit of lifting the body by the muscles and 
by the inflations of the lungs. A firm easy 
tread without harsh jarring motions is the 
best for health and the only one for grace. 
When walking, keep the mouth closed unless 
conversing, for this lessens fatigue and pre- 
vents the injury to the enamel of the teeth 
that exposure to the air may bring about. 
Mouth-breathing has many dangers. Dimin- 
ished chest expansion is one; shallow respira- 
tion another; and marked change in facial 
expression perhaps the worst of all. 

A good complexion is a joy forever, and 
one of the most certain indications that the 
human machinery is in fine working order. 
The skin can be trained in spite of defects, 
and become clear, hardy, firm, and elastic. 
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BEAUTY AS A 
Sometimes it needs a tonic. An excellent one 
is exercise sufficiently vigorous to induce free 
perspiration. For this purpose out-door sports 
are attractive and picturesque; yet plain 
every-day house-work is wonderfully effective. 
The useful arts of sweeping, dusting, bed- 
making, polishing, scouring, take on new dig- 
nity when viewed in the light of reliable and 
harmless cosmetics. The skin is a beautiful 
tissue, the polished external covering of the 
human body, its outer layer. 
thing more 


It yet is some- 
this; it is an organ of 
great importance—one that regulates bodily 
temperature and eliminates waste. Whatever 
keeps it in the active performance of its 
duties tones up the nervous system and stim- 
ulates the circulation of the blood. Cold 
baths, sponge, plunge, shower, called by an 
eminent physiologist “the gymnastics of the 
cutaneous muscles,” have a direct effect upon 
the general health and personal beauty. They 
improve the quality of the skin, and teach it 
how to bear sudden heat. This 
immunity from catching cold, and 
lessens the chances of many possible aches 
and pains. Women are eminently individual, 
like themselves and no other, and must learn 
by experience what 


than 


lesses of 


secures 


is best to increase their 
physical perfections. The cold bath may not 
do for all. It is an affair of individual pow- 
ers of reaction. Good reaction occurs when 
vigorous rubbing of the body with a coarse 
towel brings the blood to the surface, and 
leaves it red and tingling. Otherwise the cold 
bath is doing harm, and water slightly warmed 
should be substituted. To improve the com- 
plexion all facial blemishes should be removed 
as soon as possible. In this connection the 
pursuit of beauty and the pursuit of health 
are identical, for abrasions, discharging sur- 
faces, moles, ete., may become a source of 
danger, either by undergoing unfavorable tis- 
sue change, by poisoning structures near at 
hand, or by acting as open doors to disease 
germs from without. The hair may also be- 
come a vehicle for deleterious substances, for 
their lodgement and their transportation in 
chance particles of dust that cling to it. Seru- 
pulous care of the scalp, together with shaking 
out and ventilation of the hair, mitigates this 
danger. Let the hair hang loose for a time 
night and morning, exposed to the outside 
air whenever possible. It needs light, air, 
sunshine, and perfect cleanliness for its 
growth and development. Country life with- 
out a hat has a beautifying effect upon the 
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hair. Whatever stimulates and improves the 
condition of the scalp has a similar effect 
upon the hair itself. Separating and rub- 
bing long strands will make it smooth and 
glossy. 

To keep bright and beautiful, the eyes 
need long hours of refreshing slumber during 
the darkness of night. Sleeping late in the 
morning never has the same restorative effect. 
Early hours curtail work or reading by arti- 


ficial light—a distinct gain in the matter 
of keeping the eyes young and lustrous. 
Defects of vision should be remedied by 


well-adjusted glasses; otherwise the natural 
expression of the face will be lost. Wrinkles, 
lines, furrows, produced by undue muscular 
strain in the effort to see, work havoe with the 
most enchanting countenance. 

The mouth is the most expressive feature 
of the face, the most important and charac- 
teristic. Its care is an esthetic and hygienic 
duty of the first magnitude, almost a moral 
responsibility. Wise matrons and maids con- 
sult a good dentist twice a year, and depart 
not from instructions received concerning the 
care and treatment of the teeth. Only in this 
way can their usefulness in speech and masti- 
cation be preserved until advanced life. All 
cavities should be filled, all imperfections 
removed; for good teeth redeem a plain face 
and add to the attraction of beautiful fea- 
tures. 

The hand fairly talks, so much it tells of 
character and condition. It is at once the 
principal executor of the will and the ex- 
ponent of individual personality. As “ the 
chief mechanical attendant of the mind,” it 
deserves kind care. The manicure craze can 
readily be overdone; yet it is safe to say that 
for health too much of it is better than not 
enough. It insures perfect cleanliness of the 
surface and of the nails, increases pliability 
of the tissues, improves circulation, and adds 
to muscular development. The feet also 
symbolize the body, and deserve kinder treat- 
ment than sometimes falls to their lot. Any 
covering that constricts them unduly cramps 
muscular action, slows up circulation, pre- 
vents free movement of the joints, and de- 
stroys the possibility of perfect equilibrium. 
A handsome foot is more an affair of good 
shoes than at first appears; so is a stylish 
sarriage and an air of peaceful elegance. 

The quest of beauty is a perfectly legiti- 
mate undertaking. More, it is the duty of 
the hour. It is a means of health. 
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HETHER 
publication 
fore its 
‘book form increases 
the sale of a novel is a question 
about which there will probably con- 
tinue to be two opinions. The suc- 
cess achieved, however, by several 
stories which have appeared to the 
public in this curiosity-stimulating 
fashion, has proven beyond a doubt 
that previous publication, even in a 
magazine with as large a circula- 
tion as has Harper’s Macazine, 
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PARMLY PARET ( N15 
Li. 
° a 
leaves a numerous public who have ¥ 
not yet read the story. The Right , 
of Way, with its many editions, and 
*~ . . ° ‘4 
the difficulty of keeping up with the §) 
demand for the book, is evidence in “#* 
point. Though it seemed even last Iss 
. 4 
summer that every one had read 
the story while it was running seri- 2 
ally, and that every one was dis- , wy 
cussing Charley Steele’s interesting 7). 
character metamorphosis, the holi- “\ / 
day sales proved that those readers 4 
were but the smallest percentage of “ 
. A 
the crowds to follow. ; 
° ° . % 
Another case is that of Miss Mary : 


E. Wilkins’s Portion of Labor, pub- }) 
lished serially in Harper’s Maca- , 
ZINE, and now for some months out G 
in book form, which is meeting 
great success the admirable novel 
It is beyond question the most ambitious 
and the most able effort of Miss Wilkins’s 
literary life. Treating, as it does, of the 
old but ever-interesting labor problem, it 
is yet a tremendously strong and vital study 
of conditions of to-day, and the characters 


the 


deserves. 


with 


.in the book are living human beings, whose 


experiences are of supreme interest to the 
reader. It is doubtful if we have a 
engaging figure in modern fiction than Ellen 
in T'he Portion of Labor. 

A book which is having a wide sale, and 
is being much talked of, is Lazarre, by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood (The Bowen-Merrill 
Co.). Even the most wearied reader of his- 
torical novels could not fail to find a new 
and very lively interest in Lazarre. It treats 
of a subject which is so completely shrouded 
in mystery and romance that it allows the 
author wide liberty in the handling. And 
this opportunity has been well used by Mrs. 
Catherwood. When she was only twelve 
years of age she read a magazine article 
entitled, “ Have We a Dauphin?” and at once 
her interest in the little son of Louis XVI. 
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was aroused, and she believed, — \y—> described, that one loves her, 
-. < IS 

with many other persons, XO ~ and takes a new lesson of 
that he did not die in the i ed courage from her. 


Temple, but was brought to 
America, and lived among the 
Indians of New York State, under 
the name Eleazar Williams, cor- 
rupted to Lazarre. Visits to the 
parts of the country where Wil- 
liams lived, and where relies and 
reminiscences of him were 
Mrs. Catherwood to write 
his story, which she has given us 
in Lazarre. It is a delightful story, 
fresh and sweet, and full of a manly 
purity of thought that is most at- 
tractive. 

That prolific writer, Miss 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, gives to 
the public, through Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, another book, The Imp and the 
Angel. The stories it contains will 


inspired 


most 


be recognized by magazine-readers as 
very charming tales which have ap- 
peared serially in the various pe- 
riodicals—one or two of them in 
Harper’s. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons give to the 
public a delightfully bound volume 
of Martha Gilbert Dickinson’s poems 
under the title, The Cathedral, and 
Other Poems. Admirers of Miss 
Dickinson’s verses—and they are 
many—will be pleased with this col- 
lection. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
by Alice Caldwell Hegan (The Cen- 
tury Co.), is one of the books one 
could read many times, and yet al- 
ways find some new blessing. It is 
an unpretentious book with no in- 
tricacies of plot or character, but the 
sunshine of a sweet, humble charac- 
ter floods every page. Mrs. Wiggs 
with her cheerful heart and eyes 
strong enough to see always the silver 
lining behind her clouds, is so well 


ay will 


¢> 


many, 


Most readers of the Bazar 
not need to be told that 

Bagsby’s Daughter, which recently 

appeared in book form, following 

its serial publication in the Bazar, 

is a most entertaining novel—one 

of the kind which one hates to 
put down when one has read the 
first chapter. It carries the reader 
almost breathless from cover to cover, 
following the development of the 
To those who have not read it 
as a serial, the fact that it contains 
a startling case of love at first sight, 
a fashionable wedding, a bride and 
bridegroom separated after twenty- 
four hours, a Wall Street panic, and 
a lively chase by the bridegroom after 
his lost wife will be sufficient to prove 
that it is not lacking in events. Har- 
per & Brothers have added another to 
their list of successful novels. 

Lively and most amusing, a genu- 
ine farce-comedy in book form, is 
Papa Bouchard, by Mollie Elliot Sea- 
well (Scribners). Poor Bouchard! 
his absurd woes wring tears and 
laughter from the sensitive soul as 
one reads of the way “ unmerciful 
disaster,” in the shapes of the wid- 
ow and the wicked parrot, follow his 
flight from under the protecting wing 
of his maiden sister. The story is 
light, Frenchy, rather too much so, 
but vastly entertaining for an hour’s 
amusement. 

An exquisite word-picture is Ono- 
to Watanna’s story, A Japanese 
Nightingale, which was one of Har- 
per & Brother’s holiday publications, 
and which has proved by its sales 
that it pleases the great buying pub- 
lic as well as the critics. To begin 
with, the title and the musical name 


story. 
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of its Japanese writer win one be- of these Onoto Watanna has shown 
fore the book is taken into one’s herself an artist of no small ability. 
hands. And the conquest is com- Those papers on the “ Twentieth- 
pleted when the book is examined, Century Baby and His Care” 
with its dainty cover and its beau- which were published in Harper’s 





S) tiful marginal decorations and Bazar some months ago, have re- 
y colored illustrations by Genjiro cently been issued by Harper & Eo 
Yeto, a Japanese who has received Brothers in book form, under the ‘3% 


his art education in New York. title, The Baby, His Care and 
Without all these aids, however, Training, and a very valuable book a 


the story alone would win for its it is likely to prove to those mo- 








writer an army of admirers. Her thers who are wise enough to buy ¢33$ 

little Japanese heroine, Yuki (the and _ read it. Miss Marianna os 

Snowflake), is a most charming Wheeler, the author, who has for 709 
oxy. character. She wins one’s tender- ten years been superintendent of ead 
th est sympathies, and the exquisitely the Babies’ Hospital of New York, Ne) 
oN told tale of her marriage and hon- has put into this book the experi- % 
&-2 eymoon is wonderfully touching ence gained by all her years of re 
\% and simple. Poor little Yuki at work there, and the knowledge % 
“5 eighteen years of age decides that gained by watching the symptoms A 
ig it is her duty to make a marriage and general development of thou- 33 
jo for a “lil bit while” with a rich sands of babies. In answer to a 143% 
Kh American, in order to earn money joking remark recently, that it is AON 
VAS to send to her student brother in never the mothers who write about aN 
‘America. And then she and man- the training of children, Miss #¥ 
ee ly, honorable Jack Bigelow fall Wheeler said: “Of course it isn’t. Ka 
K3 madly in love with one another, A mother has only time to study na\' 
( and the affair of a “lil bit while” her own small brood. We unmar- \ 
¥ becomes a happy marriage for ried women have the time and op- a? 


“ever after.” But many things portunity to study and compare 
) happen before this delightful end- thousands.” And therein lies their 


\ ing to the story, and in the telling success. 


























Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. 


of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
ment, see advertisement pages. 


SHIRT-WAIST AND 


Paper Pattern No. 399. 
shallow box-pleats, the edges 
of which are cat-stitched to- 
gether with a contrasting 
shade of sewing-twist. Fan- 
cy buttons catch the pleats 
through to the lining, or if 
it is preferred to omit the 
lining portions, these but- 
tons, being sewed through 
the three folds of material, 
hold the pleats firmly in 
shape, and serve to make 
the upper part of the waist 
fit smoothly. 

The model is a _ very 
good one for simple silk 
waists, for flannel, and even 
for cotton or linen mate- 
rials. If used for washable 
materials, a better effect 
will be produced by stitch- 
ing the pleats flat, either by 
machine or with a fancy 
feather-stitch, than by copy- 
ing the cat-stitch shown in 
the illustration. Naturally, 
in making a _ shirt - waist 
which is to be laundered, 
the lining would be omitted. 

A pretty effect may be 
secured by trimming the 
centre of each box- pleat 
with an inch-wide strip of 
insertion, stitched on to a 
little lower than where the 
buttons would come, and 
ended in a point. The ma- 
terial of the waist should 


GORED SKIRT 


THOROUGHLY practical shirt-waist 
A pattern in the new style, opening at 
the back, is shown in the waist of Cut 
This waist is laid in 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 399, 


Inu all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


be cut away under such an insertion. 


Remittances must be made in form 


A silk 


waist made by this pattern might be prettily 





WOMAN’S SHIRT-WAIST AND SKIRT. 


88, and 40 inches bust measure, Price, 
25 cents each for skirt or waist. 


trimmed with 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 


pointed ornaments of some 
heavy lace, one on each pleat, the points turn- 
ing down, and a narrow band of the same 
style of lace running around each band of the 


collar, small ornaments be- 
ing used also to trim the 
lower parts of the sleeves. 
The pattern consists of 
the usual waist-lining por- 
tions, front, back, under- 
arm, foundation collar, and 
two portions of sleeve, the 
front facing being omitted, 
also one-half of front of 
outside, one-half of back, 
and one-piece sleeve, per- 
forated to show where the 
material is to be pleated. 
The front of the waist has 
three complete box - pleats 
and a half-pleat at each 
side, these giving sufficient 
fulness to be drawn in at 
the waist-line. At the back 
there is the effect of one 
broad box-pleat, graduated 
in width, and a half-pleat 
at each side cat-stitched its 
entire length to the broad 
pleat. This centre pleat is 
split in the middle for the 
opening, which is to be fin- 
ished with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The sleeve has 
its fulness laid in box-pleats 
cat-stitched together also, 
and should, when a lining 
is used, be made separately, 
and only stitched into the 
armhole at the same time 
with the lining, and tacked 
to it at the cuff part. The 








outer collar is formed 
of three bias bands 
of the same material 
eat-stitched together 
over a stiff founda- 
tion. A pretty plan 
in the case of a silk 
waist with such a 
collar is to make the 
three bands of differ- 
ent shades of the 
same color, or of three 
different light shades 
of silk. Three and 
a half yards of 27- 
inch flannel will be 
required. 

The skirt pattern, No. 399, is the sim- 
plest of five-gore skirts with shallow in- 
turning pleat at the back and a pretty, smart 
flare around the foot. It is an excellent 
model for any material. It may be made 
with a lining, or worn unlined over a good 
silk drop-skirt made by the same pattern. 
The pattern consists of half of front, one 
side gore, and one back gore, also shaped belt, 
slightly curved down in front to allow for 
the present long-waist effect. To make the 
skirt 34% yards of material 45 inches wide 
will be needed if there is no “ up and down”; 
otherwise, where 
there is a dis- 
tinct nap or fig- 
ure, 4 yards. 





BACK OF NO. 399. 


GIRL’S FROCK 


HE little girl’s 
frock 

is numbered 386 
in the list of cut- 
paper patterns is 
a particularly 
good model to use 
for making the 
many little cotton 
and linen dresses 
necessary to a 
small girl’s spring 
and summer 
wardrobe. It is 
quite possible, too, 
as a design for 
cashmere, challi, 
or wash-silk 
dresses. No pat- 





CHILD’S FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 386. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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tern of the guimpe is 
given, as any guimpe 
will do to wear with 


the frock. The 
original model from 
which the pattern 


was made had strips 
of insertion between 
the several groups of 
tucks, but this was 
designed for an or- 
gandie frock for 
summer parties, and 
is quite unnecessary 
for an_ every - day 
dress. The pattern 
has only three pieces 
—one-half of dress, 
one-half of collar, 
and one complete 
sleeve. The places 
for tucks are marked on the pattern with per- 
forations. The collar and sleeves also are tuck- 
ed, all three being tucked part of the way, and 
left to form a ruffled effect below the tucks. 

For a little challi or wash-silk dress no 
design could be better, especially for a small 
child. The dress without any trimming 
would be quite elaborate enough for most 
uses, but if anything more decorative is want- 
ed, a little trimming of narrow lace inser- 
tion or edging may be added. The amount 
of material required for a child of six years 
is 4 yards of organdie or other fabric 32 
inches wide, an extra length being added if 
the material is narrower. 





BACK OF NO. 386. 


BOX-PLEATED COSTUME FOR CHILD 


OR spring suits in serge or flannel we 

show a new model for little girls, Cut 
Paper Pattern No. 400. This is an unusually 
simple pattern, the dress being cut in one 
piece from neck to hem. At the back an 
extra piece is seamed in to allow for suffi- 
cient fulness in the skirt. There are two 
box-pleats at each side of the front, both 
sides being buttoned to the shield front. The 
shield and standing collar might, if pre- 
ferred, be made separately so that a full vest 
of silk or lawn might be worn instead on 
some occasions. 

The materials of the original frock were 
ruby-red serge, with trimming of black silk 
braid, the collar and vest front being of 
cream-white broadcloth. The belt was of the 














CUT 


white, with a white suéde-covered buckle, 
and the buttons were woven black silk ones 
to match the braid. The model has, how- 
ever, been copied by the designers in linen 
for summer wear, and is extremely pretty 
and childish made in a colored linen, with 
collar, belt, and front of white butcher’s 
linen. In that case the skirt is trimmed 
with two narrow tucks around the foot in- 
stead of bands of braid, sufficient extra 
length for these being allowed in cutting the 
skirt parts. These tucks are stitched with 
heavy white silk, and the cuff-bands are stitch- 
ed in the same way. On the collar, belt, and 
vest narrow bias bands of the colored linen 
are stitched with white, and white pearl but- 
tons and buckle are used. 

The pattern has pieces as follows: one 
half of front, one-half of back, complete 
sleeve, sleeve-band, one-half of collar, one-half 
of shield, one-half of standing collar, shaped 
belt, half of front lining, half of back lining, 
and complete sleeve lining. The back has a 
seam down the middle to the waist-line, be- 
low which the extra piece is sewed in for the 
skirt fulness. The fitting of the dress is to 
be done at the under-arm seam and on the 
shoulder. The box-pleats may be basted to 
the full length of the skirt when a slim ef- 
fect is desired, and pressed quite strongly 
into the material, and then left loose to fall 
as they will from the belt down. For a child 
six years old 31% yards 
of material 45 inches 
wide will be needed to 
make the dress, or 5 
vards of linen 27 inches 
wide. 


HOME HINTS 


up wash 
summer 


N making 

goods for 
use, especially when 
making children’s 
clothes which will need 
frequent laundering, 
there are several facts 
which it is well to bear 
in mind. First, as to 
linens, duck, galatea, 
and the other heavy 
washable materials, 
these should be well 
shrunk before cutting, 
to avoid shrinkage in 
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BOX-PLEATED COSTUME FOR LITTLE CHILD. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 400. Sizes 4, 6,8, and 10 years. 
Price, 35 cents. 


laundering later. The goods in the piece 
should be left to soak in a tub of cold water 
for several hours, then allowed to partially 
dry, and should lastly be ironed until quite 
dry. A dress cut from duck even—the most 
apt to shrink of all materials—is quite safe 
to wear out before it shrinks to too small a 
size if treated this way. 

Thinner wash materials, such as lawns, 
percales, and ginghams, may be cut and made 
up without being shrunk first. The care to 
be exercised with these comes with the first 
laundering. Before they are washed they 
should be soaked for hours in a pail of water 
in which has been dissolved a teaspoonful of 
sugar of lead, which will set the color. 
Warm, not hot, water should be used for their 
laundering, and a not too hot iron. The 
soap, too, must be white to insure the reten- 
tion of the color. 

Some extremely pretty white and mixed 
cotton braids are to be bought in the shops 
this year for use on wash fabrics. These, 
too, should be well shrunk if they are to be 
used on duck or: other material which has 
been treated as described above. Such braids 
should be sewed on carefully to avoid pulling 
tight on the dress material, otherwise they 
are apt to pucker. 
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day problems. 


This is the seventh of a series of articles to appear in the Bazan regarding Law 
for Women. Principles of law will be discussed, and their application to every- 
Readers of the Bazan are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. 
sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent's 





Answers will be printed in sub- 


name and address, although neither will be published. 


HIS is a period in which we find that 
T women are entering, with more or less 

success, nearly every field of active busi- 
ness and professional life; in fact, it is true 
that there is hardly a single line of profitable 
and honorable employment, closed to woman 
in the past, which she has not within the last 
ten years at least tested, and in most cases 
with very creditable success. Now that this 
is true, and women are coming to the front 
so rapidly in the professional and the business 
world, a knowledge of some of the principles 
of law as related to the great variety of busi- 
ness and commercial interests is very im- 
portant to them. 

How many women know anything about 
commercial paper? By this term are desig- 
nated checks, notes, drafts, and any paper 
indicating a promise to pay or an indebted- 
ness, used in the ordinary course of business. 
These may be divided into two classes: those 
which are negotiable, and those which are non- 
negotiable—the former meaning, of course, 
those which may be passed along from one 
person to another without changing the char- 
acter of the obligation, as, for example, a 
check upon a bank. Non-negotiable instru- 
ments, on the other hand, are those which 
cannot be handed over in this manner as can 
a check or money, but which change owner- 
ship just as any other chattel or thing would 
change hands. 

A note must be delivered for some value 
received, though that value need not neces- 
sarily be money, for it may even be love and 
affection, or it may be another article, in 
which case the transaction would be a barter 
or exchange. 

Now every negotiable instrument has cer- 
tain leading characteristics which should al- 
ways be present to insure negotiability. 
First, it should be made payable “to order.” 
Second, it must be made payable in money. 
Third, there must be no conditions attached. 


If it is made payable to bearer, it may be 
transferred by simple delivery without any 
endorsement—it is, in fact, the same as a 
dollar bill. Any one holding it can cash it, 
and the maker is liable on it. For instance, 
if Mrs. Brown should make out a check for 
$20 to be paid “to bearer,” intending it for 
her maid as wages due, and the check were 
lost, any one finding it could cash it at the 
bank without endorsement, for “ bearer” 
means any one holding the check. 

Extreme care should be exercised in all 
matters relating to notes and bills of any 
kind. Carelessness or ignorance on this point 
has been the cause of more complications and 
trouble in business than can ever be esti- 
mated. It should not, however, be thought 
that women are counselled to avoid the use 
of checks and notes in their business rela- 
tions. Quite the reverse; for the economic 
function of commercial paper is most impor- 
tant. It extends credit, economizes the use 
of currency, and establishes a record of ali 
financial transactions; but its use should be 
guided by care, knowledge, and good judg- 
ment. 

Let us now take up the matter of promis- 
sory notes. As there must be two parties to 
a quarrel, so there must be two parties to an 
agreement and to a promissory note—the 
maker and the holder—that is to say, the 
person to whom the promise is made, legally 
known as the payee. Now this payee, by 
writing her name on the back of the paper, 
as she must do in order to get the money, 
becomes the endorser; thus you see the payee 
and the endorser are one and the same—that 
is, of course, the first endorser. Sometimes 
there is another kind of first endorser, whose 
name does not appear upon the face of the 
note at all, and he becomes a sort of guar- 
antor that the note is all right and that the 
maker will pay. 

For illustration, let us suppose that Mrs. 

















WOMAN AND LAW 


Brown and Miss Hunter are contemplating 
some sort of business transaction by which 
the former is to transfer to Miss Hunter some 
article for which the latter is to pay the price 
of $500. Not having the cash on hand, or 
not wishing to pay the same at the present 
time, she offers to give Mrs. Brown her per- 
sonal note payable in five months. Now Mrs. 
Brown may have the greatest confidence in 
the other’s intention to pay the note at the 
expiration of that time, but if she is a care- 
ful business woman, she will ask whether Miss 
Hunter has any real property by which the 
payment may be satisfied in the event of her 
failure to meet the obligation. If not, she 
will tell Miss Hunter to get some one, whose 
financial standing and credit are sound, to 
endorse the note by placing his name upon 
the back. 

When he does this he is known as a first 
endorser, and has been held as a guarantor 
in some instances—that is, he has been held 
responsible for the payment of the note when 
the maker has failed Therefore 
do not endorse a note for any one unless you 
are very sure of some way to reimburse your- 
self in case the maker of the note fails to 
pay. 

A bill is an instrument drawn up and ar- 
ranged among three parties—the maker or 
drawer, the holder or payee, and the drawee. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose that Mrs. A. 
of New Orleans owes to her dressmaker of 
the same city a bill of $300. The dressmaker 
wishes to come to New York to buy goods, 
and applies to Mrs. A. for the sum due and 
owing to her. Mrs. A. has not the ready 
money, but she has a brother living in New 
York who owes her a considerable amount of 
money. Mrs. A. will then draw a bill on him 
for this amount, which is really a request 
to pay to the order of the dressmaker. When 
the latter presents the paper to Mrs. A.’s 
brother he writes the word “ Accepted ” across 
the face and signs his name; this means that 
he will pay at any time when the money is 
wanted. It has precisely the same effect as 
though it were a certified check. 

There is one peculiarity about a bill; any 
one can draw a bill to his own order or to the 
order of a fictitious person, and endorse the 
same, and thus render it negotiable. 

Let us suppose that a note or bill has been 
presented for payment when due, and pay- 
ment has been refused. The note is then 
said to have been “dishonored.” Of course 


to do so. 
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the original debt is at once revived, and the 
creditor may sue either on the debt or on the 
note.. If the one holding the dishonored note 
is a third party—that is, neither the maker 
nor the payee—it is best for him to sue on the 
note and not on the original debt, because 
in that case the maker could not set up as a 
defence any private arrangements which 
might have been made between him and the 
payee. For example, if A. should make out 
a note promising to pay his mother-in-law 
$50 in thirty days, and give it to her simply 
for the love he bore her, and she should hand 
over the note to an innocent third party for 
value received, the maker, A., would have to 
pay the same when it was due, and he could 


not set up “want of consideration” as a 
defence. For although in all’ other trans- 


actions where there is a transfer of property 
the assignee, or one receiving it, steps into 
the shoes of the assignor, or one disposing of 
it, and he takes his interest subject to all the 
equities of defence that might have been 
asserted against the assignor, that is not the 
‘ase with a promissory note. On the other 
hand, should a servant steal silver and pawn 
it, in the eyes of the law the pawnbroker, 
though entirely innocent in the matter, takes 
the article subject to the same equities held 
by the owner against the servant. In other 
words, the servant could transfer no better 
title in the article than he possessed, and as 
he obtained it by theft, he possessed no title 
whatever, and could therefore transfer none 
to the pawnbroker, who would be forced to 
give up the goods to the owner without any 
payment whatever. In the case of negotia- 
tion by endorsement, however, the opposite 
rule exists—the endorsee takes a claim against 
the original maker which passes to him free 
and clear of all conditions or equities on the 
part of the maker, such as private arrange- 
ments or agreements between the original 
parties, but unknown to others. 

If you want your check or note to pass from 
hand to hand like ordinary currency, simply 
write on the back your name; this is called 
endorsement in blank. If you desire to have 
the name of the party or parties to whom you 
gave the note in your possession, endorse it 
“in full” by writing, “Pay to the order of 
John Smith.” Do not omit the words, “to 
the order of,” because if you simply say, 
“Pay to John Smith,” you destroy the nego- 
tiability of your note, and John Smith alone 
could collect it. 
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An Incident 
ISS KATHARINE DE FOREST, 


the Paris correspondent of this pub- 

lication, is well known to the readers 
of Harper’s Bazar. For seven years she has 
contributed to these columns letters so full 
of the spirit of Paris, its gossip, its gayety, 
its fashions, that she and they have taken a 
definite place in the affections and interest of 
our friends. 

During these years Miss de Forest has had 
many letters from her American readers. 
Some have written to thank her for the plea- 
sure she has given them. Others, about to 
go abroad, have asked advice and received it. 
American women visiting Paris have called 
on our correspondent, and found American 
hospitality’ in her apartment in the Rue 
Freycinet. Last month, however, she had an 
experience of unusual interest’ and pathos. 

Early one morning Miss de Forest received 
a cable from an American woman in the far 
West—-a stranger to her. It stated that a 
friend of the sender, also an American, was 
lying dangerously ill in a Paris hospital. 
Would Miss de Forest go to her? Miss de 
Forest went at once to the hospital mention- 
ed, and found the patient—a sweet woman— 
utterly alone, and very ill. She had not a 
friend in the city. She was a tourist, there 
for a few days only when stricken down. 
She could speak no French and the hospital 
attendants no English. Her special claim on 
Miss de Forest, aside from the broad ones of 
race and humanity, lay in the fact that she 
was and had been for many years a sub- 
scriber to the Bazar, as was the friend who 
had cabled in her behalf, and thus she knew 
Miss de Forest through her letters. 

Miss de Forest took her place as friend, 
adviser, and interpreter to the sick woman. 
The hospital authorities did all they could, 
but pneumonia ran its dread course. Within 
a week there was nothing to do for the 
stranger in a strange land except to notify 
her family and friends in America that she 
had passed away. But during the hard bat- 
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tle that was waged for life in the little hos- 
pital room, Miss de Forest supplied the 
friendship, the sympathy, and the practical 
helpfulness that are needed then as at no 
other time. Her own duties were put aside; 
her own interests perhaps suffered; but the 
dying woman, loved by many but far from 
them all, found infinite comfort in her pres- 
ence. 

It is interesting to add that Miss de Forest 
herself said nothing of this when she wrote 
to the home office. It was another woman, 
just back from Paris, who mentioned the 
matter in casual conversation, and then, upon 
request, gave details of an occurrence which 
shows how small is the world—and how large 
the heart of a sympathetic woman! 


What Women Talk About 


N editorial writer with a taste for statis- 
tics has given to this waiting world a 
statement in which women may feel some 
interest. He declares that he recently stood 
in a crowded thoroughfare of a large city 
and listened to “scraps of conversation” of 
fifty women who passed him. He publishes 
the result of the experiment, and he is very, 
very low in his mind as he dwells upon what 
it denotes. 

Of these fifty women, four were talking 
about cooking and recipes; seven, about 
babies; twelve were discussing men and love- 
affairs; and from the lips of twenty-eight 
rippled remarks about clothes. The listener 
thinks this showed thoughtlessness and a low 
intellectual standard among our women. He 
is wrong. He has ignored several obvious re- 
flections. 

The woman who does not talk much about 
dress is, as a rule, one of two types—she is 
either a somewhat unnatural product, or she 
is so fortunate financially as to be able to 
leave the matter of cost and other trivial de- 
tails concerning clothes to an excellent dress- 
maker. She may be and often is acutely inter- 
ested in what she wears, but she has no har- 
assing anxiety concerning it, and need not 
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confide her sartorial hopes and fears to her 
friends. On the other hand, the woman who 
feverishly discusses fashions is not necessarily 
an empty-headed doll, but in her the normal 
desire to look well often contends with a lim- 
ited “allowance.” She is trying to keep 
within an income—sometimes her own, but 


inuch more often her husband’s or her fa- 
ther’s. He is paying for her clothes. If the 
statistician mentioned here had listened 


more earefully to the conversations he was 
noting, he might have discovered that in a 
surprisingly large number of instances love 
and not vanity lay back of these feminine 
And it is not too optimistic 
to suggest that if he had followed these wo- 
men to their respective homes, he might have 
discovered there results of intellectual effort 
in evidences of the elastic purchasing power 
of a dollar in a thoughtful wife’s hands. 

It would perhaps have been more edifying 
if the “seraps of conversation ” he overheard 
touched great ethical or social problems. Yet 
can he not lighten his gloom by thinking of 
the heavier gloom which might, in that case, 
have brooded over fifty homes? 


discussions. 


In Days of Grief 


HE husband she loved had fallen into 

his last sleep, and she turned away from 
the majestic mask of death to face the world 
without him. All the loneliness of the years 
te come coneentrate and settle 
upon her in that moment. Before her stretch- 
ed forbiddingly the bleak road of life; the 
pleasant years, the greenness and the flowers, 
lay behind. It required supreme courage to 
bear those moments that cut so deep into 
women’s souls. But religion held its torch 
aloft, and memory painted its beautiful pic- 
tures, and kindly time bore her over the 
horrible days and weeks and months. Life 
pressed her forward, and it was merciful in 


seemed to 
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its exactions and demands, though they seem- 
ed so hard. Duties crowded in to occupy 
her mind; the sympathy and love of friends 
were shown on every side. And at last there 
came the day when she asked herself how she 
had been able to endure, and marvelled that 
the worst had come and passed, and she had 
lived and worked on. 

Was it her religion that sustained, she 
wondered—religion with its faith in immor- 
tality and its prayer for reunion? Undoubt- 
edly religion gave her strength and hope, 
but there was something else as well. Was it 
the love or sympathy of friends? These 
things had helped, perhaps, but she could 
have gone forward without them. Little by 
little it came to her why she could face the 
world though he had gone. Deep in her heart 
nestled one thought that whispered its sweet 
reminder to her by his grave, and that had 
never failed her since, and this was it. In 
all the pages of their life together—those 
pages which she had so often turned since 
the last one was written—there was not one 
record of a duty undone, not one instance of 
her love or sympathy withheld. She had 
nothing with which to reproach herself! The 
most rigid examination, the most searching 
memory, brought forth none of the remorse 
and regret with which suffering women lash 
their souls beside the dead. She had loved 
well and long: she had shared both storm 
and sunshine serenely. She had done her 
duty, and infinitely more than her duty, and 
she found her reward in the darkest hours 
of her life, when memory came to her like 
a message from him and whispered, “ Not 
a cloud in all those thirty-seven years.” 

That was her comfort, and it was also a 
beautiful lesson for those around her. For 
her deep religious feeling took the sting from 
death, and her clear conscience took the sting 
from life! And these are the things that 
comfort—while we try vainly to help. 





Vot. XXXVI.—14 
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IN THE FUTURE 
“What makes you 
think she doesn’t love he: 
husband as she ought 
— to?” 

“Why, at the last 
men’s day at her club 
she didn’t even invite 
him.” 





on A FESTIVE GROUP 

Mrs. Notrwony. “ That 
Docome woman is parsi- 
monious even in her hos 

,  pitality.” 
for! Mrs. WUNDERLY. 
* Why ?” 

Mrs. Notrwony. “ Ev- 
ery one of her Thanks- 
giving - dinner guests 
was a dyspeptic.” 





THE BETTER PLAN 


HIS AMBITION REALIZED PRESIDENT (of theo 

BRIDGET. “I OVERHEARD YE SAY THET YE WISHED SOME TOIME YER logical institute). “a 
PICTER CUD BE HUNG ON THE LINE, AND I THOT I’D GIVE YER A LITTLE’ would like to emphasize 
SURPRISE.” the fact that our institu- 


tion is strictly orthodox.” 

Farner. “ And my boy will continue in the 
straight way?” 

PRESIDENT. “ Oh yes! We do not believe in un- 
settling our young men. It will be time enough 
when they are thoroughly established in the pul- 
pit.” 
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“ Why, LITTLE BOY, I THOUGHT AT FIRST YOU 
WERE JACK Raseir!”’ 


NOT CERTAIN 
NOT IN HER LINE “Dip EUROPE AGREE WITH You?” 
“ But, oh, can’t you learn to love me?” “TI pON’T KNOW. I COULDN'T UNDERSTAND A 
“No; I never could study.” WORD THEY SAID OVER THERE.” 
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THE RIVALS. 


COMPOSITE 

DASHAWAY. “ Quilldriver seems to be a fellow 
of extremes—one who writes awful slush and 
sublime prose, and who is at the same time an 
idiot and a genius.” 

CLEVERTON. “ Where did you get such an idea?” 

DasHaway. “I’ve just been reading the re- 
views of his latest book.” 





PUGGY. “ THose GERMANS THINK THEY ARE 
SWELL WITH THEIR LONG RAGLANS. [| WOULDN’T 
WEAR ONE OF “EM FOR PAY.” as 


A QUESTION THAT MUST BE SETTLED 

Nopp. “ I can’t make up my mind what college 
to send that boy of mine to.” 

Topp. * How old is he?” 

Nopp. “ Nearly three weeks.” 





NO DOUBT ABOUT IT FRIEND. “ Don’? you GET MELANCHOLY HAV- 
“ Bridget, what did you say to Miss Smith ING s0 MUCH TO DO WITH DEATH?” 
when she called?” UNDERTAKER. “Inpbeep I po. IT REQUIRES 
“1 tould her you were out this toime for sure, ALL MY SELF-CONTROL TO PRESERVE MY CHEER- 
ma’am.” FULNESS OF COUNTENANCE.” 
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HIS THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


THE PROFESSOR (who has been asked to discharge the cook). “ How pip YOU EVER GET THE 
NAME DOMESTIC ?” 


SOMETHING 


Brieos. “I donated my brain to my college, 
and just got an acknowledgment from the presi- 
dent.” 

Griaas. “ Was he pleased ?” 

Briccs. “ He wrote that every little helps.” 








jo 


MISTRESS. “ WHAT WAGES DO YOU GENERAL- 
LY RECEIVE?” 

APPLICANT. “Sure, MuM, AN’ I'VE NEVER 
STAYED LONG ENOUGH TO FIND OUT.” 


AN EARLY BIRD 
Hoprerton. ‘ Does your baby wake up and 
crow early in the morning?” 
PoPPERTON (yawning). “Crow! I should say 
she did! And enterprising—why, she’s hard at it 
an hour before any rooster in town!” 





a , 
NEWSBOY. “ DE GOV’MENT’S TAKEN MILLIONS A SURE PLAN 

OFF DE WAR TAXES.” “ How can I make them enjoy my visit?” 
OFFICE-BOY. “ Say — DEY MUST HAVE DONE “ Just announce that you are only stopping 


THAT WHEN I WAS ASLEEP.” over between trains, and then keep your word.” 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope. 


TENNESSEE.—Yes, the tenth anniversary of a 
wedding is the tin wedding. Not long ago a 
friend of mine in New York gave a very pretty 


entertainment for her friends on the tenth anni- 
versary of her wedding-day, and this was the pro- 
gramme: Twelve persons were invited to dinner, 
and about fifty came in the evening. A simple 
supper was served to all at about twelve o'clock, 
but the dinner was really fascinating. As we 
entered the house we were confronted with most 
novel decorations. Twined about the banisters 
were glistening tin strips. Tin shavings glowed 
about the chandeliers. Vases devised from tin 
pint and quart measures held flowers. Little 
tin cups were filled with small flowers, and the 
light all came from eandles burning in tin candle- 
sticks. In the dressing-room the gentlemen found 
their partner-cards were tiny pieces of tin with 


the name cut in. The dinner table was a work 
of art! Tin shavings were sprinkled all over the 


damask cloth, and a round piece of sheet-tin was 
the centre-piece, with a big tin measure holding 
the flowers. At every cover was a tin place-card, 
and a little tin cup holding a bunch of violets was 
at every lady’s place. We ate from: tin plates, 
and all the viands were served on tin dishes. 
Tin candlesticks held the table candles. It was 
altogether unique and very attractive. After the 
dinner came the reception. The dinner party 
had ineluded as many of the couple’s ushers and 
bridemaids as they could gather, and all received 
with the couple. One feature of the entertain- 
ment was an amusing little play, acted by the 
children of the couple and some of their friends, 
where the proposal of their parents, as they had 
heard of it or been taught, was enacted. It was 
all impromptu and caused much fun, as the chil- 
dren were tots, and most entertaining. The sup- 
per consisted of chicken bouillon, lobster Newburg 
and rolled sandwiches, ham croquettes and salad, 


ices and cake, coffee. As a souvenir of the oc- 
casion, every one was presented, on leaving, with 


a little package, which contained a small tin 
double-frame, made to order, with the pictures 


of the couple and the dates of the wedding and 
anniversary. It was very attractive. You will 
not find it hard to get the tin decorations, and 
be sure to have the supper served on tin dishes. 


Cc. C. D.—Why do you not have for the party 
of little girls, whose ages will probably range 
from ten to fifteen, a game contest? This is 
always a good way of amusing children of that 
age, and the variety of games prevents the en- 


tertainment from 
tables arranged for 


dragging. Have a number of 
a different game to be played 
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at each—checkers at one, parchesi at another, 
authors at another, and so on. You can decide 
what shall be played at the head table, and have 
the length of the game played there give the 
time for the others. Even New York children, 
who are, I know, rather blasé little people, are 
sure to enjoy this entertainment. And have you 
thought of the old, but ever-popular, spider 
party? You probably know how for this strings 
of different colors are wound everywhere about 
the house, crossing and recrossing, with a prize 
at the end of each which the children get when 
they have wound up their balls. An afternoon 
of a trip-around-the-world might also take with 
the children. For this each child should be pro- 
vided with a small blank book made to resemble 
a Baedeker, and should note against numbered 
blanks what she guesses the different objects 
scattered around the room to represent. Each 
object denotes the name of some country or 
place—a piece of bric-i-brac standing for China, 
a cigar for Havana, etc. To carry out the idea 
consistently for this entertainment the supper 
should be served at an improvised railroad re- 
freshment counter, which, I assure you, the lit- 
tle girls will consider highly amusing. Let them 
carry away souvenirs of small dress-suit cases, 
which may be bought of a confectioner or at the 
department shops for a few cents each, and filled 
with candy. Have for a prize a good, well- 
framed photograph of some cathedral or of a bit 
of Venice. If you want a variety of games a 
smelling contest is sure to take with children. 
All sorts of spices and articles are arranged in 
different bottles and packages, and a prize 
awarded to her who correctly guesses from the 
odor the greatest number. A contest where the 
children see who can hold in one hand the most 
beans or peanuts is entertaining. Another game 
is that in which one child leaves the room, and 
the others decide on a word which she must 
guess and act—some word which rhymes with 
it being told to her. This game is popular with 
most children. Pretty souvenirs for children’s 
parties are small Japanese cups and saucers—the 
cups filled with candy—tied up with ribbons; 
small hats tied with ribbons filled with bonbons; 
little vases with candy inside; or any of the at- 
tractive tissue-paper conceits which come in such 
variety nowadays. At a child’s party that my 
own little girl recently attended the favors were 
small individual chafing-dishes filled with candy, 
and if you could have seen the delight of the re- 
cipients and what pleasure the souvenir gives 
for a long time to come, you would unquestionably 
choose a similar. present. But they cost some- 
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thing, as the miniature chafing-dishes are made 
just as carefully as large ones and are complete 
throughout. 

InquirerR.—As the class which is to be en- 
tertained by the boy probably numbers thirty or 
forty, some general form of amusement should 
be planned. A musical mediey evening that I 
have seen most successfully carried out may ap- 
peal to you. It certainly took with a party of 
young people that I was obliged to entertain 
lately. We gave to each guest, on entering, a 
blank card with numbers written against lines, 
and told him to put down what he guessed 
the different objects in the room to represent, 
each object having some musical significance. A 
tape-measure was for a measure; a picture of a 
fence rail for a bar; a quire of paper for a choir, 
ete. When this feature was exhausted we passed 
around photographs of famous musicians and 
and each guessed and noted down 
whom every picture represented; then we had 
some one play on the piano portions of different 
popular airs, and guesses were made what was 
being played. The evening was highly successful, 
I assure vou. Another successful entertainment 
given in New York lately was an auction party. 
The hostess provided a number of trifles which 
cost little, and wrapped them up in small and 
large packages. The guests were given each a 
certain number of beans, and some one who made 
a good auctioneer raffled off the different pack- 
ages, the guests bidding the beans. This caused 
much fun, as each package was opened when 
“knocked down,” and the contents usually proved 
amusing. 

A contest where the boys trim hats and the girls 
make neck-ties, or where the boys make button- 
holes and the girls dress dolls, is fun, and con- 
tests of smelling, tasting, holding as many beans 
or peanuts in one hand as possible, guessing at 
the number of seeds in a pumpkin or beans in a 
dish, are all popular. I hope one of these ideas 
will appeal to you. 


composers, 


Berry.—Here is a good winter menu for a 
breakfast of ten covers which must be simple: 
Grape-fruit. 
Chicken consommé. 
Omelet with fresh mushrooms. 
troiled quail or chicken; potato biscuits; pease. 


Fruit salad. 
Orange soufflé; cake. 
Coffee. 


The grape-fruit should be prepared as usual, 
cut in halves, the tough membrane removed, fla- 
vored with maraschino, and decorated with can- 
died cherries. The consommé should have a tea- 
spoonful of unsweetened whipped cream on each 
cupful. The mushrooms for the omelet should 
be broiled, and put on the platter around the 
omelet. The potato biscuits are browned and 
moulded in the shapes of little bread biscuits. 
The fruit salad should be served in the skins of 
bananas, pears, apples, ete., scooped out and fill- 
ed with the mixture of fruits dressed with may- 
onnaise. The orange souffié is hard to make; 
it takes an expert cook, and if you feel that 
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you will not be able to master it, serve instead 
café parfait in tall glasses with whipped cream 
on top of the glasses. Coffee should be served 
in demi-tasses. Rhine-wine-cup is the nicest 
drink to with a breakfast. If you have 
no dining-room from.which to serve the buffet 
luncheon, I advise serving the refreshments on 
trays in courses, rather than having a table 
spread in the living-room, where the guests will 
have to be received and stay all the time. The 
best plan would be to have the guests sit infor- 
mally around the room, and have two maids 
pass plates for the different courses on trays. 
Or the maids could bring in small tables, and 
put them informally about the room when all 
the guests are present, and let the guests seat 
themselves as they please. It depends on the 
size of the room how many guests may be en- 
tertained in this way; not more than fifteen or 
twenty at a time, I should say. Serve, first, 
houillon in cups, then creamed lobster in pastry 
cases with dainty sandwiches; then a substan- 
tial course of chops or quail or broiled chicken 
with potatoes in some fancy style, and a vege- 
table; then cold asparagus with mayonnaise 
dressing; then dessert; and, last, coffee. The 
plates may be nicely arranged in the kitchen and 
passed. If you want a table spread in the room 
where the guests will come when they arrive 
I advise you to have some one to assist you 
in serving. You could preside at one end of 
the table, your assistant at the other. The 
could sit informally about the room, and you 


serve 


out sts 


could serve the dishes as they are brought in 
from the table. The menu I give will be cor- 
rect for a buffet luncheon. You may vary it 


by having different kinds of salad and desserts. 
A delicious dessert is a rich chocolate cake made 
in a ring mould with the inside of the turned- 
out cake filled with whipped cream and a rich 
chocolate sauce poured over it. We are all 
rather tired of ices and ice-creams for dessert, 
but they are a never-failing resource if one can- 
not command a cook good enough for a fancy 
hot dessert which has to be prepared at home. 


M. E.—The latest and most reliable book on 
good form is Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and So- 
cial Useges. I think you will find this book 
helpful. and full of suggestions. The etiquette 
of Washington society is different from anywhere 
in the United States. A stranger makes the 
first call instead of waiting to be called on: but 
I would not advise calling on any one without 
some reason for doing so. A New York girl 
would call with her chaperon when she first 
goes to Washington at the houses where she will 


be known. These friends will doubtless invite 
her to their particular “ days,” and some espe- 
cial function. Any one may call at the White 


House on one of the regular reception days, and 
meet the President and his wife, but: it is not 
good form to call anywhere else unless one has 
a letter or is known to the hostess. It is not 
hard to obtain letters to some of the social en- 
tertainers in the society of the Administration, 
who are glad to welcome strangers, but without 
these it would not be thoroughly good form to 
make any advances, as I am sure you will under- 
stand. 
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F. M. 8.—Yes. It is perfectly “ good form’ 
to hang pictures one below the other, always pro- 
vided they are appropriately coupled or grouped. 
if graded in size, they may be hung on cords 
from the picture-moulding. If of about the same 
size, they should have very short cords, and 
themselves conceal the nail upon which they are 
hung. 


CALIFORNIENNE.—The young housekeeper is the 
very person whom this department tries to help, 
but, alas! I fear that long before this meets 
your eye you will have committed yourself to a 
yellow dining-room, and that, with south win- 
dews and east, is not the best choice you could 
make. That color should have been reserved for 
your living-room with the north light. You will 
use your hall as a library iy all probability. It 
is amply large and comfortable. Your best plan 
here would be to treat walls and floor in shades 
of light moss green, which will harmonize with 
the color scheme of dining-room and also with 
the duil tan and old-rose which will be best 
for the living-room. The treatment of this liv- 
ing-room wil! be your chief difficulty, but with 
‘artistic denims and burlaps and flowered cot- 
tons” you will have a charming nest in that 
sunny home. For the walls, however, do not con- 
fine yourself to burlaps, except for the hall. 
Use a damassé wall-paper in old-rose for the 
living-room, and carpets or rugs that combine 
shades of tan, old-rose, cream, and green. Up- 
holster the built-in seats with tan or Nile-green 
velours, rep, or heavy sateen, and use pillows with 
tlowered covers. The casement windows should 
be hung with panel lace curtains, one to each 
window, or point d’esprit, shirred top and bottom, 
on fine brass rods; or thin sash-curtains of Nile 
green or old-rose silk may be used under long 
ruffled curtains of Brussels net. The piano should 
be placed between the north and west windows, 
with keys toward the wall. That the back may 
be protected and made useful, arrange before it 
one of those long low bookshelves, which will 
hold the books most likely to be used here. Put 
the Morris chair in the hall (the oak will look 
well with the green), and arrange the other book- 
shelf between the (west) hall windows or against 
the wali next the dining-room. At the French 
window in this room use single lace curtains at 
each window, hanging them as panels. Where 
desirable panel curtains are not available, use 
strips of Renaissance insertion joined together, 
and run top and bottom over brass rods. ‘The ar- 
rangement of the teakwood stand and oak chairs 
is perhaps already determined. You need a tea 
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table, however, and this would best be placed just 
at the right of the fireplace in the living-room. 
Do not use showy rugs. You would not like 
deep Oriental effects with a house that, like 
yours, is done mainly in fresh, bright, light 
draperies. Byzantine rugs would be best for 
hall and dining-room. These generally have 
clean-cut, geometrical designs that would be es- 
pecially suitable for your purposes. 


L. L. M.—Why not have an arch cut between 
the narrow hall and parlor, and hang portiéres on 
poles set inside (not over) the frame - work? 
White or cream-colored shades throughout would 
be best for the house, and all window-curtains 
should be white or very light in tone. Brussels 
net, serim, and dotted Swiss are all good. Use 
the Brussels net at door and the other ground- 
floor windows (you say you will use lace for the 
parlor windows), and scrim or dotted Swiss for 
the bed-rooms. The curtains may hang full and 
straight to the floor, or be looped back at the 
sides of the windows with pretty ribbons or white 
cotton cord. In selecting wall-paper you must be 
guided somewhat by your floor covering and the 
wood-work. A _ bright reddish-brown cartridge- 
paper would form a good back-ground for the oak 
and maroon furniture, but if there is much 
green or yellow in the carpet a green paper or 
burlaps would be best. I am unable to make 
really practical suggestions for the other rooms, 
because you have failed to tell me what furniture 
is available for them. Generally speaking, a fine 
striped paper is best for bed-rooms, with a nar- 
row frieze of white and a little moulding below 
on which to hang pictures. In all rooms where 
this is possible I advise oiling or staining the 
floors and using rugs. Why not write again 
and send a diagram with a list of your available 
furniture? 


Mrs. J. D.—Much can be done with a house 
planned as your new one is. Those pretty upper 
rooms especially appeal to me. Let your own 
room be in pink by all means, and that of 
your daughter in blue, and have the passageway 
done in soft grayish green, with a bit of rose and 
blue in the carpet. In both rooms have striped 
paper, a satin and flowered stripe alternating. 
Choose a Pompadour effect in the front room 
and a Colonial pattern in the daughter’s room. 
Keep them simple and don’t overload them with 
furniture. Do not paper the ceilings, but have 
a slight frieze finished with narrow moulding. 
As you can do so by arranging for it now, in 
every instance where curtarms are to be hung 
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have the builder put the poles in for you, setting 
them between the jambs of doors and of windows. 
Also have artistic seats built in now. They are 
inexpensive at any time, but when done by the 
builder in the’ beginning they are sure to fit into 
their surroundings better than when added after 
wards. You should have a seat built in the 
southwest corner of your room and another in the 
northeast corner of the blue room. For these 
two rooms choose light rose-figured and blue in- 
grain carpets, respectively, unless you have oiled 
and stained floors, which you will prefer. Use 
denim curtains for the doorways, and Brus- 
sels net curtains at windows over white shades. 
The maple will be charming for the blue room, 
but for your pink room I would not advise oak 
furniture, unless you use a plain oiled wood. 
White enamel finish would be better, especially 
with the enamelled bedstead. This will not 
render the room too light if carpet, curtains, and 
other furnishings are chosen with care, as these 
doubtless will provide several shades of rose 
color. If you upholster the corner as suggested 
the color here will add greatly to the room, and 
other cushions may be added to harmonize with 


the floral designs in the paper. In the blue 
room, can you arrange to have a border of 


diamond panes to the lower portion of the win- 


dow or to both sashes? The effect would be 
very dainty here. If possible to give it, the 


parlor windows should be treated to the same 


glazing. You will need three pairs cf curtains 
for those windows that are built practically 


together. If you wish to make a feature of the 
draping of these, a handsome effect may be gain- 
ed by using very full curtains of lace or net, a 
full wide curtain of silk (to harmonize with the 
color tone of the room) at each side of the 
windows, and finish across the top with a fuil 
valance of the same silk’ Have bookshelves 
built in at each side of the mantel, if possible, 
and curtain them with simple curtains of India 


silk hung on thin brass rods. In the south- 
west corner of the parlor have a little seat 
built in. Upholster the seat and finish with a 


valance of silk. You should have no difficulty 
in getting good curtains for the price you name, 
but why use such expensive ones for the dining- 
room? You can purchase excellent snowflake or 
Brussels net curtains at half the sum, and devote 
the surplus to a still better quality of curtain 
for the parlor. Have a grill archway by all 
means; it will be a pretty feature of the entrance 
hall. Can you not introduce a table in the 
latter? One should be placed there, together 
with one or more chairs, that the character 
of a reception-room is given to it. Do not have 
a red west dining-room. You will find it garish 
and trying, especially with yellow pine wood- 
work. Also by all means choose heavy car- 
tridge-paper rather than hard-finished walls. A 
light terra-cotta would be best for the dining- 
room, yellow tones for the hall, and a mingling 
of yellow and warm moss green for the parlor. 
Let the dividing curtains be lined, so that green 
is shown in the parlor, and terra-cotta or dull 
vellow on the dining-room side. You will find 
your most difficult problem to be the rugs. Un- 
less ingrain or Byzantine squares are chosen I 
know of nothing that will within your 
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limit. Do not buy cheap imitations of Oriental 
rugs. I would advise you to get squares of plain- 
toned Wilton or filling for the present, and 


later you can add small rugs from time to time. 
Choose always a darker shade than is used upon 
the wall. Mahogany for the parlor will be rich 
and appropriate, and oiled oak for the dining- 
room will give you the best satisfaction. You are 
allowing an ample sum for this if well chosen. 


P. L. M.—That space between the wall and the 
chimney just the thing for built-in book- 
shelves. Had you thought of utilizing it in that 
way? A dull rose-colored cartridge-paper or 
burlaps or one of greenish gray, would be best 
with the oak wood-work, and either silk-striped 
snowflake curtains or those of cream net will give 
best satisfaction and come within the limits you 
have set. The tiled mantel-piece will be the hard- 
est to accomplish. You will need to allow from 
$40 to $50 for the purchase and setting up of 
this. Have a red face-brick mantel with tile 
shelf in which you can stand pottery or bronze 
ornaments, and avoid a tall effect. In fact, for 
the long effect of the room you would do better 
to build.the mantel out the length of the entire 
six feet to the wall. You might further dress the 
mantel by having a cabinet closet built over, 
or again you might arrange a long bas-relief or 
yellowed plaster cast. Certainly have a pretty 
seat built in to the right of the wide door, and 
avoid large pieces of furniture in every instance. 
A tea table would be advantageous set opposite 
the seat suggested, and you would require a divan 
or Davenport, or other comfortable big seat, to 
fill in partially that ten-foot space. These pieces 
of furniture you probably already have, together 
with a tabouret or other small stand. As I have 
not the list of your possessions, however, I fear 
I cannot help you in arranging them. 


F. K. M.—Your grateful letter is much ap- 
preciated, and I am sorry you must wait so long 
for a reply, especially so, as I fear that while 
waiting you will carry out the scheme of red 
reception-hall and pink reception-room, which 
if you do, you will regret all the days you allow 
it to stand. Change your plans so as to make 
the hall a warm red-brown, and if the pink is 
carefully chosen the reception-room will be ef- 
fective; or change the color scheme here and 
use golden and warm brown shades, which will 
harmonize with the red chosen for the hall. 
Green tones for the library may or may not 
be effective. It depends largely upon the ex- 
posure and color of wood-work. What are these? 
Your letter does not state. I know of no 
“demerits” in hardwood floors. They are the 
most hygienic, best wearing, and most modern 
method of finishing floors that science and good 
taste have evolved. Their only disadvantage is 
said to be that they need to be kept oiled and 
dusted, but to the good housekeeper this will 
hardly be regarded as a serious objection. Why 
not treat the dining-room in old- yellow and 
old- blue? It depends wholly on the lighting. 
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however. Possibly old-rose or an old - yellow 
would be better. If the room faces north choose 
the latter color, and vary with several shades 


that deepen almost to brown. 
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0. A few weeks ago my three-year-old boy had 
a severe cold in his head, which lasted nearly 
two weeks; previous to this cold he always slept 
soundly all night. Since then he has been very 
often he awakes with a scream and 
cries hard for a little while, and then falls asleep 
again. After a few nights I began to suspect it 
was an earache that made him so restless, so 
for several nights when I put him to bed I tied 
a piece of flannel about his ears. This seemed 
to do some good, but two days ago an abscess in 
the left ear broke, and there is a great deal of 
discharge from it. I wash the ear thoroughly 
morning and night, and keep a piece of cotton 
in it to catch the discharge. As I live twenty 
miles from a town where there is a good physi- 
cian, I often have to be my own doctor, and 
have found the BAzar’s advice helpful. I shall 
again feel indebted if it will now give me ad- 
vice as to the care of my little boy’s ears.—A 
Twentieth-century Mother. 

i. Syringe the boy’s ears twice a day with 
hot water (110 degrees). If there is a very pro- 
fuse discharge it will be necessary to do it more 
often; perhaps three or four times a day. I 
would not keep the cotton in the ear, as it serves 
as a plug to keep in the discharge. Twice a day, 
night and morning, after syringing the ear, dry 
the parts about it, then blow into the ear, through 
a quill, some powdered boric acid. Dip the end 
of the quill into the powder, forcing the powder 
up into the quill about three-quarters of an inch; 
place this end at the opening of the ear, and blow 
quickly through the other end, thus forcing the 
powder well into the ear. 


restless ; 


Q. | am much perplexed, and am going to ask 
if you will be so kind as to help me out. My 
baby, ten weeks old, has an umbilical hernia, 
which we did not discover until he was six weeks 
old. The doctor advised us to fasten a button 
mould inside his flannel band, which we did, but 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to keep it in 
place for any length of time. Our physician says 
a truss would be just as difficult to keep in place, 
especially on so small a baby. What would you 
advise? We have spoiled the baby because we 
are afraid to let him cry. If I could make sure 
of keeping the button or something else in place 
I could soon train him into good habits, because 
I would let him “cry it out” a few times.—H. 
©. 8. 

A. Your doctor’s advice was all right, but I 
am afraid you did not quite understand how to 
carry out his directions. It is a very simple 
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thing to fix one of these hernias, but rather diffi- 
cult to explain the method. I will try to tell you 
as plainly as I can. First dust a little baby- 
powder about the hernia so as to prevent chafing ; 
cover a good-sized button mould, a little larger 
than a twenty-five-cent piece, with absorbent cot- 
ton or soft lint; press this on the hernia, the 
rounded side to the flesh, and have some one hold 
it in place by pressing the forefinger firmly on 
it; then take a strip of adhesive plaster about 
one and one-half inches wide and twelve or four- 
teen inches long; fasten one end of the plaster 
on the back, about two inches from the spine; 
hold it in place by pressing one hand on it; with 
the other hand draw the plaster tightly around 
the abdomen over the button, and around to the 
back, ending opposite to where it commenced, and 
the same distance from the spine. Draw the 
plaster so tight that the skin of the abdomen 
wrinkles some; it is the only way to keep the 
button in place and produce the proper amount 
of pressure over the hernia. You will need to 
renew the plaster about once a week. It is easily 
removed by the application of a little alcohol. 
When taking the plaster off, grasp both ends 
and pull quickly toward the centre. 


Q. My six-months-old baby is a very restless 
child. I have four children who when babies 
were easily trained, and remarkably good; with 
this baby I think I can honestly say I have not 
had more than a half-dozen nights’ rest since 
he was born. He will be sleeping quietly and 
then suddenly wake with a scream, and ery hard 
for an hour or two with hardly a break; then 
will drop asleep again for perhaps an hour or 
two, then repeat the same performance. Often 
when he is taking his bottle he will stop short 
in the midst of it and have one of these spells. 
At first I thought it was his food, but the food 
he is taking now seems to. agree with him in 
every respect. Thinking with your varied ex- 
perience you may be able to help me with some 
suggestions, I write to you.—Distressed. 

A. Indigestion will often cause an infant to 
be very cross and fretful, but if you feel con- 
vinced that his food is all right, which can gen- 
erally be judged by absence of vomiting, good 
stools, and steady increase of weight, then some 
other cause must be looked for. In this I do not 
think it indigestion. and would consider the 
symptoms you describe serious enough to war- 
rant you in consulting a physician, one. if pos- 
sible, who has made a study of infants. It would 
be rash to experiment. 
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PLAYING ACCOMPANIMENTS WITH THE PIANOLA 


The Pianola—a Modern Invention 


Three years ago an instrument was made to simplify piano-playing, and a new word was coined to 
give it a name. 

To-day that word is embodied in the language of every civilized people on: the globe, and 
symbolizes to thousands upon thousands of human beings one of the happiest elements of home life. 

The splendid success achieved by the Pianola is natural, as the world has been preparing for it for 
almost two hundred years. 

Since the invention of the hammer-clavier or the forte-piano by Christofori, about 1711, that 
instrument or its prototype, the piano of to-day, has superseded all others as the universal home instru- 
ment. 

And the Pianola is nothing but a simplified method of playing the piano. 
better something which has been done for centuries. 

It represents the application of modern science and mechanical ingenuity to a time-old process, 

It enables any one, irrespective of any musical training, to play the most popular instrument in the 
world practically without practice and without preparation, and to play it better than any but the greatest 
artists, without sacrificing in any way the vital element of individual expression. 

Therefore, the Pianola’s rise to a universal popularity is logical, legitimate, and natural, and merely 
emphasizes the broadmindedness of an age ready to investigate and quick to appreciate merit. 

If you have not heard the piano played with the assistance of the Pianola, it may be difficult for you to understand its wonderful 


success. Certainly you are robbing yourself of an opportunity to judge of an instrument which may prove of inestimable value to you. 
Visitors welcome, Catalogue H upon request, 
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Q. I have recently begun to give my ten-months- 
old baby the bottle. Cow’s milk and malted milk 
disagree with him, while breast milk never trou- 


bled him at all, I give him crackers, as much 
as he can eat, three or four times a day. He has 
three teeth on lower jaw; upper ones look as 


ihough they were nearly through. Please give 
me a formula for food with barley gruel.—W. H. 
1. You have probably started your baby on too 


strong food. When weaning a child from the 
breast always commence on weak food, and grad- 


ually inerease the strength. 
formula suitable for a baby six months old. 
Should this formula at first prove too strong 
weaken it a little by using less milk. If it agrees 
with the baby, in the course of ten days or two 
weeks gradually increase the milk. Formula: 
Milk 15 oz., barley gruel 25 oz.; slightly sweeten 
and add pinch of salt. Put in six bottles of six 


I will give you a 


ounces each. Cork with cotton and keep in a 
cold place. Feed the baby once in three hours. 
Do not give him crackers; there is no nourish- 


ment in them, and he is too young for such food. 


YQ. At what age can the baby’s daily bath be 
omitted? How often then should the tub bath 
be given? Our baby is two years old. We have 
been much interested and benefited by Harrer’s 
BAZAR advice.——-S. A. P. 

1. My advice would be to never discontinue 
the daily bath, and I would always have it a 
tub bath. It is doubtful if it is any more trou- 
ble or takes any longer than an ordinary bath- 
ing if properly done, and as to the benefits de- 
rived there is no question. Bathe face and hands, 
then plunge the child in the tub for a few short 
moments, and let him splash and kick. It is not 
necessary to go through with an elaborate scrub- 
bing process. ‘Take the child from the water, and 
give him a vigorous rubbing with a soft towel 
until the whole body is in a glow. This starts 
the blood, and imparts a tone to the system. 


Q. Can you tell me what to do for my six- 
weeks-old baby boy? He cannot keep any milk 


on his stomach and is continually crying.—A 
Constant Reader of the Bazar. 
i. With no further information than that 


the baby cannot retain his food, I find it rather 
diffieult to give advice, but as vomiting in most 
babies is caused by improper food improperly 
administered, I will assume that is the case with 
your baby. His continual erying is probably 
caused by pain in the little stomach, which 
rebels at the treatment and abuse it is receiving. 
My advice is to get the very best milk that can 
be procured in your town. Take 4 oz. milk and 
28 o7. oatmea’ or barley gruel; mix and place 
in bottles, 3 oz. in each; cork with cotton and 
keep in a cold place. Feed the baby once in two 
and a half hours, from 7 a.m. to 7.30 P.M. 
Give two feedings during the night. Warm the 
feod before giving it to the baby, by placing the 
hottle in a pan of hot water. As the baby grows 
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the quantity of milk in the formula may be in- 
creased little by little. If you will keep the 
baby’s hands and feet always warm, you will 
find it a great aid to digestion. 


(). Last fall my boy had whooping cough very 
badly, which caused him to have a rupture, and 
the doctor who treated him told me the boy 
would have to wear a truss for a long time. It 
is now a full year since then. Do you think he 
could now leave it off without danger? If not, 
how much longer will he probably need it?—L. 
41. E.R. 

{. Usually if the truss is worn constantly for 
a year without the trouble recurring onee, it can 
be left off. It is not wholly safe, however, for 
you to take this responsibility on yourself. It 
would be best to consult your physician before 
discarding the truss. 


A GRATEFUL Supscriper.—In answer to the 
question in your letter, which we do not care to 
publish, would say yes, as that would probably 
relieve the most common cause of the trouble 
you mention. It would be well, however, to con- 
sult a good physician. 


Q. Must my baby wear a flannel band all the 
year round ?—M. A. R. 

1. After a baby is three months old it should 
have ribbed or knitted bands. These must be 
worn until the child is three years old. The 
stomach and intestines require heat at all times 
to aid in the work of digestion, and if all mo- 
thers realized the necessity for these woollen 
bands there would be far less stomach trouble 
among children. 


Q. I have read so many helpful hints from 
you in the Bazar, that I venture to ask for some 
help myself. My little daughter, two years old, 
has always been very constipated. I have tried 
very hard to overcome the difficulty through her 
food, but with little success. She refuses cereals 
and cooked fruits, and nearly all fresh fruits, 
also breads of all kinds. She uses a pint of 
milk per day, a soft-boiled egg, thickened gravies, 
some potato, occasionally a meat broth, and two 
or three times a week broiled scraped beef. What 
can I feed her to overcome this difficulty?—A 
New Subscriber. 

A. Unless you can persuade or teach your 
little girl to take some of the foods or fruits she 
refuses. I see no way out of the difficulty but to 
continue to give her medicine as you are doing 
But the baby is now old enough to have a mixed 
diet, which ought to help her a very great deal. 
I would be inclined to feed her sparingly, or de- 
prive her entirely of some of the things she 
likes until she will take the things which are 


good for her. Oatmeal is considered mildly 
laxative, and fruits of all kinds, stewed and 
fresh; prunes thoroughly stewed with a little 


molasses are especially good. 
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New Spring Suits and Skirts 


We are about to 
show our new styles 
for the coming 
Spring season. In 
addition to our 
splendid assort- 
mentof Tailor-made 
Suits, Visiting Cos- 
tumes, Skirts and 
Rainy-day Gar- 
ments, we have 
opened a _ depart- 
ment this season for 
Shirt- waist Suits. 
We show a most 
complete line of 
these dainty gar- 
ments, and make 
them in all the 
leading wash fab- 
rics. 

Remember, we 
keep no ready-made 
goods, but make 
every garment to 
order. 
























We have no agents 
or branch stores. Alf 
orders should be sent 
direct to us. 























































This is a 
“money back 
business.” 





If what we send 
you does not fit 
and give satisfac- 
tion, send it back, 
and we will re- 
fund your money. 





Our Catalogue Illustrates: 


Suits, smart tailor-made gowns, stylish 
and pretty, $8 up. 

Silk-lined Suits, in effective styles, lined throughout with 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Skirts in the newest fabrics, $4 up 

Rainy-day Skirts, a universal necessity, $5 up. 

Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, chic and full of 
style—graceful and good to look at, $3 up. 

Wash Skirts of pique and fancy ducks, $3 up. 

Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, Riding Habits, etc 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Write to-day for catalogue and a complete line of samples of the materials from which we make 
these garments. It will be sent FREE. Be sure to say you wish the NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 
AND SAMPLES. Your order will have personal attention—the kind of attention you would give 
it yourself, if you were having a garment made under your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


The National Cloak Company 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 
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Junton.—A young man under twenty years 
of age may with perfect propriety wear at din- 


ners and to evening entertainments a dinner 
(or Tuxedo) coat instead of a regular dress 
coat; he may wear a sack-coat costume for 


making calls in the afternoon and when attend- 
ing afternoon receptions if he feels that he is 
young to wear the conventional frock-coat 
costume. But a good deal depends on the fash- 
ion in the place where one lives, and I would 


too 


advise you to observe what the majority of 
young men of your age wear, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Miss F. W.—It is quite correct for a bride 


who is married in a travelling costume to carry 
flowers. The bouquet need not -necessarily be 
white; she may carry colored flowers of any kind 
she prefers. 

The prettiest plan of decorations is to use 
palms and growing ferns and one kind of flow- 
ers—carnations, chrysanthemums, roses. There 
should be pots of palms and greens where the 
bridal couple stand to be married, and jars and 
vases of flowers in the rooms everywhere. The 
mantels should be banked with greens, and fes- 
toons of green be looped on the walls, falling 
from the chandelier, twined about the banisters 
and posts, and over the doorways and windows. 
If the festoons can be caught with bunches of 
flowers so much the better. A low bed of flow- 
ers should be on the refreshment table in the 
centre, and vases of flowers at the corners; del- 
icate vines like asparagus can run about the 
table between the flowers and dishes. A good 
menu for this season, if you do not want an 
elaborate expensive list, would be: 


Consommé. 

Creamed oysters; brown-bread tartines. 
Salad of stuffed tomatoes; jellied chicken. 
Ices; cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 

Punch or wines may be served, or lemonade, 
well made and iced, will be enough. Wedding- 
cake is, of course, indispensable, either passed 
whole or given to the guests in little white boxes 
when they leave. If the wedding is to be a win- 
ter function, carnations are the least expensive, 
and a very pretty flower to use; for a spring 
wedding daisies and tulips and hyacinths are 
en régle and pretty. 


J. 8. V.—Your case is not unusual, but I con- 
gratulate vou on your eagerness to do what is 
correct. It shows a liberal and broad spirit. 
I will answer your questions as you put them: 
1. Your signature was correct; you should use 
your husband’s name or initials, not your own 
name. It is better form to write out your hus- 
band’s name, as Mr. John Smith, than to put 
only the initials, but this would not matter in 
the case you mention.—2. It would probably have 
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been correct, under the circumstances, for you te 
have left your wraps in the hall, and for your 
husband to have left his hat and coat, when you 
entered the house, but the maid who opened the 
door should have assisted you in removing your 
wraps. | do not wonder that you were per- 
plexed; the maid was remiss, and you were not 
to be blamed if you made a mistake—3. At a 
small entertainment it is always correct to shake 
hands with the host and hostess when you enter 
the room. It would have been correct to shake 
hands with the two sons when they were intro- 
duced to you.—4. When a husband and wife are 
makin» calls together the wife usually hands 
all the cards to the servant, but the husband may 
do so if it is more convenient.—5. In calling on 
a hostess’s day a caller goes immediately into 
the drawing-room in her walking costume.—6. 
It depends on how tea is served whether one 
stands to take it or is seated. If tea is served 
formally in a dining-room a guest usually stands 
while she takes it. If the hostess serves tea 
herself the guest rises to take the teacup from 
her, and then seats herself, as the hostess will 
probably be seated. One always bids one’s host- 
ess good-by, unless at a very large entertain- 
ment where the hostess is occupied in receiving 
her guests and it would be awkward to inter- 
rupt her. At a small tea it is not necessary to 
make any remarks in leaving; it is enough to 
say good-by.—7. It is correct to return calls 
within a month if they are not first calls. First 
calls should be returned within two weeks. If 
the hostess has a series of days, one should make 
calls on these days in return for calls made by 
the hostess. I am so glad to be able to help you, 
and hope you will let me have the pleasure of 
doing so again if I can. 


Rutu.—It depends a little on circumstances 
whether one leaves one’s napkin unfolded after 
a meal when one is not visiting in the house. 
At a formal function—a dinner or luncheon— 
the napkin is never folded before leaving the 
table, but at an informal meal when one hap- 
pens in, and is, perhaps, the only stranger and 
guest present, it is better to follow the example 
of the family. If all the others at the table 
fold their napkins, of course the guest should 
fold hers; if no one folds the napkin she need 
not. 


X.—Henry Savage Landor’s last name is pro- 
nounced with the accent on the first syllable, as 
Lan-dor. It is better to say whatever seems 
natural in answer to the usual remark following 
an introduction of, “I am glad to meet you,” or 
words to that effect. Usually something at once 
suggests itself to say in response, and no set little 
phrase is as good as one which is spontaneous. 
“T am glad to meet, you, too,” or merely, “ Thank 
you,” is quite correct. Unless the circumstances 
are peculiar one does not make the answer to a 
woman more cordial than to a man. 
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Mrs. E. G. H.—Your kind letter of thanks has 
made me very happy. Thank you in return for 
all that you say; it is deeply appreciated, and 
I am delighted that I have been able to be of 
service to you. 


IGNORANCE. —It is somewhat of a 
question whether wedding invitations should be 
answered or not. The rule that I personally al- 
ways observe—and it is what the majority of 
well-bred people do, I notice—is to answer invi- 
tations to a house ceremony and a house recep- 
tion as soon as the cards are received, and to 
send cards, if I am unable to attend the wed- 
ding, on the day of the ceremony. I do not ac- 
knowledge invitations to a church ceremony ex- 
cept by ecards, which I send on the day of the 
wedding if I cannot attend. Most assuredly you 








should answer an invitation to a house wed- 
ding. ‘The rule for calling-cards is for a wo- 
man to send a ecard to each of the ladies she 


calls on or each of the ladies mentioned in an in- 
vitation. A gentleman sends a card to each of 
the ladies and to the husbands of the ladies. 
In sending cards in acknowledgment of a wed- 
ding invitation a married couple send, to be ab- 


solutely correct, six cards, two of the wife’s 
and four of the husband’s. In formal calling 


a wife leaves, for a married couple, one of her 
own and two of her husband’s cards; this rule 
is very generally observed, and while occasional- 
ly the wife leaves only one of her own and one 
of her husband’s cards, it is not correct, and it 
is better to follow the forms in vogue ‘unless 
one is calling upon old friends, where ceremony 
may be somewhat dispensed with. 


M. B.—I ean heartily recommend a few books 
to you. Your idea of awakening a love of na- 
ture in your child’s mind is admirable. Make 
him appreciative through observation; it is bet- 
ter than reading him books. I have found that 
nething appeals to children like practical dem- 
onstration. Collect some ordinary worm cocoons 
and keep them until they develop into moths, 
allowing the child to care for them. Let him 
collect odd stones and keep them in a case. Have 
a Nature Book of odd leaves that he presses. In 
summer he should sow seeds himself in his own 
little garden, and water them and weed the gar- 
den. Hunt the woods with him for wild flow- 
ers and plants, and teach him the rudiments of 
botany by analyzing them. But to do the guid- 
ing rightly you will have to read a good deal 
yourself. Mrs. Dana’s How Wild Flowers Grow 
is most helpful, and the series of books, includ 
ing The Birds that Hunt and are Hunted, Bird 
Veighbors, Nature’s Garden, are all suggestive 
and helpful to a mother. Read as much of Froe- 
bel as you can; nothing is better for suggestions 
for training the child’s mind. I advise especially 
Pedagogics of the Kindergarten and Mottoes and 
Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play, and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s and Maria Smith’s Froe- 
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bel’s Gifts and Kindergarten Principles and 
Practice. Hints on Child Training, by Trum- 
bull, is helpful, and Jn the Child’s World you 
will find practical and most charming. If you 
read all of these you will have enough. I can 
advise nothing better, and I am speaking from 
practical experience. 


R. L. S—A call in return for a first call 
should always be made inside of two weeks.- This 
is almost as strict a rule as the one which 
states that only death excuses one from appear- 
ing at a dinner when one has accepted the in- 
vitation, and that in ease of death one’s executor 
should go in one’s place. This was said in joke 
by some extremely conventional person, but it is 
almost true as to custom. A dinner call, too, 
is a very serious matter in polite society, and 
should be made within ten days or two weeks. 
Sunday is not often chosen as a day for formal 
receiving, but many persons make a custom of 
remaining at home Sunday afternoons, and serv- 
ing tea informally, and as all their friends are 
informed of the fact they have many callers. 
There is a certain leisure about this occasion 
which the hurry of city life makes impossible 
on a business day. High tea means merely an 
elaborate and hearty supper. 


TrutH.—Yes, as you are an invalid and un- 
able to make visits yourself, and yet are able 
to see callers when you feel well enough, it is 
correct for your daughters to always leave your 
ecards with their own cards when they are eall- 
ing formally, especially when they are calling 
upon ladies whom you have seen at your own 
home. They should leave your cards whether 
the ladies they call on are at home or not. As 
the large reception you quote was given at a 
hotel, instead of in a private house, it would be 
quite correct to send cards to the hotel on the 
day of the reception addressed to the hostess 
and her daughters there, instead of at their 
home, but it would not be a breach of etiquette 
to send cards to their home; either way would 
be right. In acknowledgment of a card for a 
reception which the hostess gives to introduce 
her daughter into societygyou and your two 
daughters should have sent six cards, two of 
each, to be absolutely correct. The cards should 
be sent in an envelope which fits them exactly, 
and the envelope should be addressed as 


Mrs. Charles White, 
Miss White. 


or the name of the débutante daughter. You 
should have sent cards for the daughter as well 
as for her mother. T am taking it for granted 
in answering you that you are a widow, for, 
of course, if your husband is living his cards 
should be enclosed with those you send, and 
should be left by your daughters when they make 
calls. 
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“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 


—W oRDSWORTH. 
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JOSEPHINE.—You will make a harmonious con- 
nection between the bed and dressing-table and 
windows by using soft yellow silk (or silkolene) 
under swiss muslin for the valance, bolster, and 
table drapery, and again for the windows. Or, 
if you prefer it, the lining may be omitted in 
the curtains, and the latter may be looped at 
each side with yellow ribbons. They should hang 
from the fret-work to the floor. The yellow will 
harmonize with your floor, and also (better than 
any other color) with the brass bed and the maple 
and mahogany furniture. Old brown and cream 
tiles for the. fireplace will add to the harmony 
thus established. The curtain dimity is a trifle 
coarser than that seen in dress goods, and would 
not be in sympathy with your present furnish- 
ings. Get an Oriental covering for the couch— 
one that will bring to a centre all the colors now 
in use in the room. You should have at least 
six pillows. For a reom which primarily is a 
bed-room I prefer a light-weight screen, three 
or four folds, and with panels of shirred silk 
or silkolene, either flowered or plain. Would not 
this be harmonious with your room? 


A. B. C.—Your best plan would be to place 
the piano diagonally across the corner, which will 
bring it opposite the corner mantel which your 
diagram shows. Let it stand well out toward 
the centre of the room, and with keys facing the 
wall, so that the player may face the room. 
A light silk drapery then may be used over the 


back with good effect. Stand a small table 
near it on which books or a jardiniére may be 
kept. You should have the couch downstairs 


by all means. Let it oceupy the space between 
the door and stairway in that spacious hall. If 
your diagram is drawn with the floor space prop- 
erly proportioned you require a large round table 
in this space, also a large bright rug. Why not 
place your desk in the corner of the dining-room 
Letween the wall next the vestibule and the outer 


wall? Ordinarily this should stand in the li-. 


brary, but here there seems to be absolutely 
no place in which it could stand. Arranged as 
your rooms are, however, there would be no in- 
appropriateness in having it in the adjacent 
room. 


Inquirer.—Yes, it is not only good, but excel- 
lent, taste to use plain carpet with plain walls, 
especially in a library or other room which repre- 
sents artistic or intellectual worth. 


H. C.—Make the hall-seat cushions of a rich 
golden-brown corduroy, if possible to get the ma- 
terial in that color in your town; or, failing 
this, use a very heavy India silk or damask. 
Let the shade be a little warmer than that in 
the oak, but less red than the terra-cotta. Add 
cushions of bright colors here to disturb the pres- 
ent two-toned effect. You should have soft silk 
wry at those folding doorways, either of 
ight terra-cotta or to correspond with cushions 
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or wall. The window-seat in the parlor should 
be finished with cushions of green corduroy of the 
same color as the walls, or lighter. The color 
combination in the library is excellent, but I hope 
you will not confine yourself too rigidly to 
books with yellow and black bindings. Green 
bindings and those of scarlet will be as harmo- 
nious. But whatever you do, don’t choose the 
books for their bindings alone. Perhaps you are 
having them bound especially? Even in that 
event the yellow and black would be likely to grow 
monotonous, and certainly would be stiff. The 
casts might be hung above the bookshelves. By 
all means add bookshelves to the parlor furnish- 
ings for the volumes that now are too crowded 
in the library. They might be placed against 
the south wall or next the dividing wall between 
parlor and library. The Venus is perfectly ap- 
propriate for the parlor table. The lion (is it 
Barye’s?) would be better in the library, on or 
over the desk. You must avoid white curtains 
in yoyr hall. The light is too hard there. Try 
thin vellow silk, very light in quality and color. 
Certainly write again for advice when the ques- 
tion of the*dining-room comes up. 


M. E. B.—Do not think of experimenting with 
white floors. They would be wholly impossible, 
and harden everything you put in the rooms. 
Give the wood-work, rather, an oil finish on the 
natural wood. Your green living-room is pretty. 
Those windows should be hung with thin white 
net or lace curtains, white shades, and inner cur- 
tains of cream bobbinet, lace, or thin yellow silk. 
By all means have drapery—i. e., porti@res—at 
the door leading into hall. Let these be of bronze, 
green, or old dull yellow. Yes, I would curtain 
each of the bed-room doors. The curtains at the 
windows are really better when hung straight 
and full. Do not discard the screen. It serves 
many purposes in a bed-room besides the one 
you describe, and you would be sure to miss it 
greatly. Let me reassure you as to your letter; 
it was really very short in comparison with 
many. 





D. E. R.—Yes; for artistic results some color 
scheme must be followed, but properly to effect 
a desirable furnishing you should study the lights 
of your house. A red hall, blue dining-room, yel- 
low library, and drawing-room in dark green 
tones might prove hideous unless the rooms open 
from each other with a view to artistic lighting. 
Practical advice concerning any color scheme for 
an entire suite or house can only be given posi- 
tively where a diagram with points of the com- 
pass marked upon it is sent. Your portraits 
would best be hung in drawing-room and library. 
The position of your tea table depends on the 
uses to which you put the drawing-room or 
library. It would be in place in the one of these 
two rooms which is most cozy for an afternoon 
chat. Have a side-table from which to pass vege- 
tables as well as meats. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


[From ‘‘ Current Advertising,’’ for January, 1902] 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


180-182-184 Adams Street 


Cuicaco, November 26, 1901. 
MR. G. B. HAINES, 
Care of Futrorp, Painter & Tosey, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

From our tabulated returns it appears that 
Harper’s Bazar has been much the cheapest adver- 
tising medium of all the publications that we have 
used, our records showing that it has cost us less 
than one cent per answer. 

Yours very truly, 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., 


G. P. RicHarpDsoNn, President. 


Harper’s Bazar has brought to date 12,097 
replies, and they are still coming in at the rate of 


25 a day. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


CUPTRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CiNCINNAT! 








A SWEET RESTORER. 


Fragrant nods the flower beside the garden path; 
White are daisies, laughing in morning’s dewy bath; 
But purer than the daisies, more sweet than heliotrope, 


A little sleeping baby, fresh bathed with Ivory Soap. 
IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, reproduced above, was awarded second prize of Four Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Company 

















